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In our last number we took a passing notice of the work which forms the 
subject of this paper, because we would not delay to unite our humble suf- 
frage to that of others who have looked over the book, nor postpone that 
commendation of it to public notice, which we had even from a few curso- 
ry glances perceived it to deserve.— For ourselves we have seen enough 
in those superficial gleanings to induce us to examine it more minutely, and 
to promise that our observations should be laid before our readers. We have 
now great pleasure in acquitting ourselves of the task, both as regards the 
manner of the performance itself, and as the importance of the subject de- 
mands. 

To those who are ignorant of the Mussulman theology, and of the his- 
tory of its rise and propagation, it must be matter of wonder how such a na- 
tion could for four hundred years maintain itself in a prominent portion of 
civilized Europe ; professing a religion contrary in all respects from that of 
the surrounding nations; averse to the manners of their neighbors, and hold- 
ing them not merely in contempt but in abhorrence, as creatures of inferior 
nature, and outcasts from the hopes of eternal happiness; — themselves, 
meanwhile, barbarous as compared with the other nations of Europe, and 
stationary in their attainments, whilst the people of that continent were in 
continual progress from civilization to refinement, and receiving fresh acces- 
sions of knowledge and experience daily. 

But farther examination will show that there are circumstances in the 
minds, policy, and belief, of those people, which are competent to make 
amends for these apparent deficiencies, and were for a while sufficient to 
render them most formidable rivals as well as redoubtable antagonists to 
those who might come in contact with them. — In the first place their reli- 
gion, which is at once the “/uw and the prophets” to them, is the compila- 
tion of one who, in;founding his tenets, was as sedulously employed in 
founding his empire His Koran therefore was written, from time to time, to 
suit his circumstances, and with that book in one hand and the sword in the 
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other, his throne was established. Believers in his doctrines have, ever 
since his day, pursued his course, and with the same effects,— though not in 
the same degree. The Sultan considers himself, and is considered to be, 
the successor of the prophet; his behests are therefore obeyed as implicitly 
as if they were conveyed in a voice from heaven. As a national point of 
belief, fatalism is one of universal influence; they therefore are passive to 
injury, obedient to command, reckless of danger in the field, and of conta- 
gion in the city. It is true that enormous crimes in the sovereign, or over- 
weening insolence in the Janizaries, have frequently drawn upon the former 
the heavy vengeance of the latter, but this does not militate against the 
general principle, as those actions were either in violation of the principle 
which they admitted to pervade. or else were wrested into a completion of 
destiny. — The belief that to die in promotion of their faith, in the service 
of their monarch, or in his immediate defence, was a passport to immediate 
and eternal felicity in a sensual paradise, is a doctrine so immediately within 
the sphere of their comprehension, and so well adapted to their previous 
habits, that there can be no surprise in finding it of universal acceptance. 
The inculcation of the principle, also, that Jews and Christians were de- 
graded unbelievers, and only fit to rank with “dogs,” whilst it arrayed them 
against all other European aations, or at least left the bonds of amity in a 
very loose state, had the effect of implanting upon themselves an unity of 
purpose as regarded their intercourse with “the Infidels” which in a mea- 
sure supplied the place of discipline. 

Still such a course of things could not last for ever. The sun of science, 
and the blaze of knowledge which pervaded a whole world, shed some of 
their influence even on this dogged and obstinate race ; the sultan Mahmoud 
is a man of more extensive experience, and more enlarged information than 
any of his race ; and when we consider that he is the last scion of the sacred 
stock, it is no wonder that his will is more promptly and willingly 
obeyed than we should be apt to expect in the present period of the world; 
and it is fortunate for them as a nation that his heart as well as his head is 
set toward the improvement of his country, and to the enlargement of the 
public opinion. 

Events have shown that the order of things we have described could be 
only stationary, not permanent. The various attacks of their hereditary 
enemy, Russia, have helped to open their eyes. Russia, a large, over- 
grown, and, until recently, a barbarous, nation, has gone on increasing its 
bulk as it advanced in civilization ;—ever keeping a watchful eye on Tur- 
key, even when the diabolical dismemberment of Poland brought them 
into the most friendly contact of which they were capable, and always with 
an ulterior view of attaching that fair portion of Southern Europe, to her 
huge, but grasping self, which would put it in her power to give laws to 
the whole eastern continent, and gradually raise her monarchs to what is 
vain-gloriously termed universal empire. The successful attacks then of 
Russia, upon the Asiatic ally of the Turks, — those subsequently in the 
heart of his own dominions, — the incursions of the Turco-egyptian Pa- 
chas,—and, above all, the obstinate struggles of the degraded Greeks for 
liberty, in whieh they were abetted by other powers, and which finally 
their masters were doomed to accord ; all these things were not only morti- 
fying to the pride, and humiliating to the imagined power of Turkey, but 
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breaking through all the barriers of sloth, obstinacy, fatalism and religion, 
opened their eyes to somewhat like a true sense of their state and dignity, 
gave them “a great moral lesson,” and we doubt not has prepared the way 
for a better order of things. 

The rapid change of circumstances in that quarter of Europe, has caused 
the visits of strangers in very unusual proportions, — some from motives of 
patriotism, have joined the cause of “ Greece and liberty.” Urged by clas- 
sic recollections and heated brains, they have sometimes confounded the 
modern scoundrels of that name with the brave and free men of their 
youthful contemplations, and have gone to fight for that which had but a 
precarious existence among the Greeks—honor. Yet they were right, — 
for if they found Greece degraded, and her sons a treacherous, and dishon- 
est race, they forgot not that harsh treatment had made them such, and 
that the air of liberty is the most salutary for fostering integrity and up- 
rightness. Others visited Greece from curiosity, to view the ancient monu- 
ments, which were her boast and glory. Gradually the state of Turkey, 
and Greece, became more familiar to the public eye. We have had “ Let- 
ters from Turkey,” “Recollections of Turkey,” “ Descriptions of Turkey,” in 
detached portions of its society, and, to come home at once, we have here 
“ Sketches of Turkey.” 

Leaving all others for the present, we shall now confine ourselves to 
the last, the work of one of our own citizens, compiled under circumstances 
extremely favorable for accumulating important matter, and we are proud 
to say, performed in a manner, worthy of the heart, head, and hand of 
the writer. 

The disasters of Turkey, having, as we have intimated, both impoverish- 
ed her natural strength, and opened her eyes, it became necessary to re- 
cruit the first, and to use her newly acquired optics judiciously. The 
“untoward event,” which is touched upon in the course of the work, made 
it necessary, in the first place, to put herself again in possession ofa naval 
armament, and to do this upon the best plan, it was incumbent to look west- 
ward for an architect, of sufficient acquirements and experience, tu superin- 
tend the construction of the vessels, upon his own plans. Our countryman, 
the late Mr. Henry Eckford, had attained to an almost uurivalled eminence 
in this branch of mechanics; he received, we believe, liberal encouragement 
to employ his great talents for the benefit of that state,—he went there, and 
was accompanied in his voyage, by his son-in-law, Dr. De Kay, the author, 
as we have been given to understand, of the work before us. 

The social feelings to which our traveller gives way nearly at the com- 
mencement of the book, give us an earnest of a kind-hearted man, and a 
sincere lover of his country. Such are letters of introduction to the heart, 
as favorable as a good physiognomy and pleasing address can be to the eye. 
We do not travel far, however, before we find a small modicum ofnational 
prejudice break out ;—it is directed against the English, and, that it deserves 
the term which we have applied to it, is manifest, from the fact that wher- 
ever his notes lead to affairs connected with that nation, they display a 
caustic expression, we will not say of derision, but certainly of sneer and 
disparagement. — Touching at Gibraltar he gives a short account of it, and 
takes occasion to hint at the grasping ideas of the British nation; and then 
dexterously turns to another British characteristic upon which he has made 
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certainly a fair hit, though not in the best possible humor.— We shall quote 
the passage. 

* An English traveller* declares that ‘ the incalculable advantages which oe 
session of it (Ceuta) would confer upon us are so evident, that Ceuta, while by 
the Spaniards, must ever be an eyesore to an Englishman.’ 

“ Another English traveller, of some literary note,t who seems to entertain the ration- 
gh seas, are, or should be, the property 
of England, not content with the display at Gibraltar, of ‘ the Herculean energies of 
the British nation,’ gravely pro to take possession of Ceuta, and lay a tax 
upon all vessels entering or leaving the Mediterranean. The idea ofa tax seems to 
form part of the very existence of an Englishman, and this proposition is highly 
characteristic. Not contented with taxing themselves, they wish to extend it over 
other nations. Travelling some years ago, in Germany, with an American friend, 
the postillion was directed to notify us when we were about to approach the boun- 
dary-line of Hanover. After travelling a few miles, my friend exclaimed, ‘ We are 
near the frontier,’ and in fact, a large board over a house by the way-side, with the 
inscription, ‘Hier man muss Zoll bezahlen,’ or ‘ Here toll must be paid,’ was the 
warning notice that we were about to enter the dominions of his Britannic 
majesty.” — Page 8. 


We ought not to pass a particular observation of our author in his passage 
out, which is connected with the national economy, that, namely, of a con- 
siderable portion of our navy lying in winter quarters in the Mediterranean 
during seven or eight months of the year; thus neither doing service to the 
state directly by their operations, nor indirectly by exercising the seamen, but 
incurring a vast expense for no possible advantage. We do not profess to 
advocate either side of the question, but we confess that Dr. De Kay has 
probability on his side, and the matter deserves at least the serious consi- 
deration of the legislature. 

Every traveller of modern times who sails up the Archipelago deems it 
necessary for his credit’s sake to visit the Troad, to trace the scenes of the 
Homeric exploits according to his version of the affair, and to the desire 
which all have, of reconciling the appearances of things with the accounts 
of the Bard of ancient times; each, too, hazards his own little theory of the 
affair, and as literary scepticism, when once it gets a footing, increases as 
fast as that of religion in similar circumstances, every tourist has a tug at 
the system which has once been unsuccessfully attacked, so that if a digest 
could be made of the various hypotheses which have been broached upon 
the subject, it would present an olla podrida of contradictory absurdities. 
The author of the present work has his own little hobby on the occasion, 
but as he rides it very peaceably and in great good humor, it would hardly 
be fair to quarrel with it, more especially as there are traits of shrewdness, 
and knowledge of mankind in it, that render it more deserving of notice 
than its jocularity would seem to demand. We give it in his own words: 

“Fwit — Troy was. Of thi though 
computation in Pausanias which places it 1270 years before Christ, or twenty years 
later according to Larcher, or 100 years later, as Eusebius thinks he has established ; 
or he _— opt the chronology of Newton, which places it only 900 years before 
Christ. either case, he will not be more than ears wide of the mark; but 
this is a mere trifle when we are discussing facts which may have occurred three 


thousand years ago. 
“ It appears, however, to be established, that such a town once existed. A 
tribe of who subsisted by grazing cattle, formerly occupied the plains of 
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Troy and the adjacent regions. This tribe, under a sachem or chief, who has descend- 
ed to _us under the title of the godlike King Priam, possessed a town which the 
ts have of course invested with the requisite towers and castellated battlements, 
ut which in all probability was a mud village, surrounded by walls of the same 
humble materials. After the second Theban war, a band of robbers and cut-throats, 
‘the cankers of a calm world and a long peace,’ allured by the hope of plunder, de- 
termined upon a marauding expedition against this village. The origin of this war 
is said to have been the usual feterrima causa — a woman. This appears to be the 
neral opinion, although the father of history thinks that he has satisfactorily proved 
that Helen never was at Troy, and that after its destruction Menelaus found her at 
Memphis in Egypt. 

“* Homer estimates the number of Greeks, engaged in this expedition at 100,000 
fighting men, and nearly 200 vessels. A cipher more or less would cost the poet no 
trouble, unless it should happen to interfere with the metre, and we are at liberty to 
make our own deductions accordingly. Striking off one half of the number of vessels 
and supposing them to be no larger ~ we those employed at the present day in these 
seas, we may conclude that these freebooters scarcely exceeded a thousand in num- 
ber. They succeeded in making good their landing, and a series of petty skirmishes 
ensued, in which the chief weapons employed were the nails and fists, clubs, sticks, 
and stones. 

Unguibus et pugnis, dein fustibus 
Pugnabant—— 


Even through the graceful veil which poetry has thrown over this story, it is not 
difficult to perceive that this ten years’ skirmish was carried on pretty much in the 
same manner as a modern Greek fight.* Millions of combatants would, accordin 
to the poet, be engaged in mortal conflict during a whole day, and the awful oe | 
would he, that some one adventurous Greek or Trojan, might be knocked over with 
a stone, or peradventure the captive of a fat ox be considered as decisive of the con- 
test; and such portions as escaped the tooth of the soldier, would be paraded around 
the camp, as the spoila opima of victory. It is amusing to see how the spirit of po- 
etry can invest with dignity the most lowly subject, give intense interest to the 
veriest commonplace, and lead us, in spite of ourselves, to side with the weak, the 
wicked, or the undeserving. Not contented with distorting facts, it has not unfre- 
quently been made to dignify crime; and robberies, rapes, and murders, in the hands 
of a Homer, an Ariosto, a Byron, ora Scott, become praiseworthy, and almost divine 
transactions. It would be curious to try some of the most memorable and bepraised 
deeds of antiquity by our modern notions of equity. We should very possibly dis- 
cover that where the ancients decreed an ovation, we should have recourse to the 
whipping-post ; that solitary imprisonment would be substituted for the civic crown ; 
and that what formerly elevated a man to the rank of a demigod, would, in our days, 
inevitably bring him to the gallows.” — Page 53. 


But let us get our travellers towards their journey’send. Upon their ar- 
rival off a battery, which marks “ the site of Abydos,” they anchored. The 
exploit of Byron, in imitation of Leander, has long been the theme of won- 
derment in the literary coferies, but it turns out, after all, that the 
only veritable Leander of modern times is Commodore De Kay, who 
performed the feat with ease, from the authentic site of Sestos, to 
the opposite shore under the point of Abydos, in an hour and a half; — 
whilst Byron’s performance was considerably further up and of course not 
genuine. 

One of the earliest visits paid by our author after his arrival at Constan- 
tinople, was to the smoking ruins of Pera, which had sustained a destruction 


* The ground is classic, and, like the worthies of Homer, the hostile heroes must 
first abuse each other ... Then he would hear the descendants of Themistocles, vo- 
ciferating, “‘ Approach ye turbaned dogs ! Come and see us making wadding of your 
Koran ; rs at us trampling on your faith, and giving pork to your daughters.” . ; . 
When the carnage ceased, he would find half a dozen killed on either side, and he 
would see the classic Greeks wrangling over the bodies of their own people for the 
dead men’s shirts. 
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of above ten thousand houses, but a short time before, by fire, and he forci- 
bly describes the conduct of the people and their paucity of means in 
subduing that formidable enemy to property and life. From thence he 
glanced at the frequent occurrence of conflagration, both there andat its rival 
in such catastrophes — our own city; and his remarks as to the causes in 
the Turkish Capital, are so forcible, that we are tempted to quote the whole 
passage, though larger than our limits can well permit. 


“ We have already alluded to the insufficiency of the means at Constantinople to 
extinguish fires: let us examine the causes which occasion their frequent occurrence. 
All travellers agree in stating that popular discontents are invariably accompanied 
by extensive and repeated conflagrations. This is undoubtedly true; although fires 
from this cause are not so common at present as they were during the bloody reign 
of the Janizaries. It is only necessary to see the narrow streets, the ordinary style 
of building, and the mode of living and customs of the inhabitants, to account for 
the extent and frequency of fires in this place. The streets are rarely more than 
twenty feet wide; and the sultan, absolute as he is, would find much resistance in 
any attempt he should make to enlarge them. One of the tenures by which real 
estate is held in this country is called Vahkoof. By this, property is left to the legal 
heirs, and, when these are finally extinct, it necessarily falls into the hands of the 
church. It may readily be imagined that such Property is considered sacred, and, 
of course, cannot be interfered with or taken away. In this particular, the com- 
mander of the faithful, the descendant of the prophet, and the absolute lord and 
master of the lives of millions of his fellow-beings, has not as much authority as 
the corporation of the city of New York. If, however, he was really anxious to 
enlarge the streets, he might, one would suppose, stretch his power a little; and, 
whenever a fire occurred, order the streets to be made straight and enlarged. The 
mosques, tekkays, and a few other public buildings, are constructed of stone; but 
their private dwellings, and even the palaces of the sultan, are of wood. Any 
other style of building is considered by the Turks as a presumptuous atterapt to 
raise imperishable dwellings for perishable man, and to imitate the temples erected 
for the worship of the Deity. Europeans, however, are permitted to build according 
to their own fancy. It will readily be conceived that houses, built of such combust- 
ible materials, must afford excellent fuel for a conflagration; and the only wonder 
is, that when it has once fairly commenced, how it should ever stop. It is, howe- 
ver, satisfactory to know that buildings of this kind are of small pecuniary value, 
and can readily be replaced. Indeed, we remarked that the work of restoration had 
already commenced, and houses were running up in all directions with a rapidity 
which would have even excited the astonishment of our New York job-builders. 
It was not uncommon to see a house framed, the roof on, the garret floored, and 
occupied by a family, while the carpenters and masons were hammering and plas- 
tering the floors and walls below.* 

« Another cause of the frequency of fires is to be found in the private habits, not 
only of the Turks, but of their imitators, the Greeks and Armenians. We allude 
to their charcoal fires, which are carelessly carried about the house in every direct- 
ion, and to their constant practice of smoking. Carpenters, cabinet makers, &c. 
may be seen daily smoking in their workshops, and knocking out the fire with the 
utmost nonchalance among the shavings and other combustible materials with 
which they are surrounded. In their own dwellings the fire is thus carelessly scat- 
tered about from their eternal pipes, either upon the board floor, or the more anger- 
ous mat which covers it; and in the coffee and other public houses, the floors are so 
marked with these burnt holes, that, at a distance, they somewhat resemble what is 
termed arabesque in architectural drawing. It is difficult to say whether this care- 
lessness, as to consequences, results from the habitual indifference imputed to the 
Turks, or to the apathy which is said to accompany the immoderate use of tobacco. 

“In a conflagration where 10,000 houses were destroyed, and 80,000 persons turned 
into the streets, there must necessarily have been much suffering, but we did not 


* The Turkish word ev is applied to a private building, kKonak or khannay, toa 
public edifice used by the government, and serai toa palace of the sultan. Hence 
we have the barbarous Levantine word seraglio, which has been foisted into our 
anguage. The French have, with more propriety, adopted nearly the original 
word, 
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learn that more than four or five lives were lost. The Turk suffers but little by a 
fire. His wardrobe is carried on his back, and a large chest contains all his movea- 
bles, consisting of a few amber-headed pipes, an oke or two of tobacco, and per- 
haps the same quantity of coffee. If he saves this his loss is nothing, except the 
rent of the house, which is always paid in advance. The fire luckily occurred in 
the day-time, and during a warm and pleasant season of the year. The sultan 
imme roe f caused 100,000 piastres to be distributed, and issued a firman in which 
he enjoined upon his subjects to receive into their houses, and to treat with kindness, 
all the sufferers by the fire, whether Greek, Frank, Armenian, or Jew. He likewise 
assigned for their immediate accommodation the large barrack in the neighborhood 
of Pera, which is capable of holding 7000 men; ordered provisions to be distribut- 
ed, and furnished tents to such as were still without shelter. We saw hundreds of 
these tents erected over the ashes of their former dwellings, and the inhabitants 
raking among the ashes and composedly straightening the nails which are to serve 
in the construction of a new dwelling.”—Page 86. 


Nothing can exceed the taste for the picturesque, or the restless desire of 
information which possessed our traveller whilst in these orient lands. His 
brief account of the Bulgarians, of their simplicity and honesty, is very 
delightful, but we read, with something like an emotion of surprise, the 
following passage : 


** T had supposed that the pastoral crook had long fallen into disuse, if indeed it had 
ever existed, except in the fantastical brains of the poets, or in its magnificent 
representative the golden sceptre of God’s vicegerent at Rome. Judge of our surprise 
at finding it in the hands of these shepherds, a substantial instrument of wood and 
iron, and applied daily to very unpoetical purposes.”— Page 109, 


Now it is remarkable that in most of the great plains of Europe, — and in 
England and Scotland very ordinarily, —the shepherd’s crook is in request 
undiminished, from what it was even in the vales of the poetical Arcadia. 
In the grazing districts such as the Towns along the southern shore of Eng- 
land, Salisbury Plain, the wolds, the moorlands of Great Britain, large 
flocks of sheep are tended, — one boy or man with his crook, and that most 
sagacious of the canine species — the shepherds dog, can manage a flock of 
three thousand, spread over as many acres of land, and can nightly bring 
them all to the fold, without a straggler being missing. — The crook in fact 
is a most important assistant to him, in selecting, drawing out from the 
rest, dividing, &c. &c., and we must express some surprise that the shep- 
herd and his crook have never fallen under an eye of such discernment as 
that of the observing author. 

One of the most remarkable features in the Turkish habits is the immense 
quantities of water they daily use for drinking and for ablutions. To secure 
a certain and copious supply of this, the inhabitants are economical and 
careful in the extreme, in collecting from the smallest rill or stream its con- 
tributions, which are gradually accumulated into several immense reser- 
voirs placed on elevated situations, and from whence a regular discharge is 
made through pipes for the supply of the city. — The description of these 
reservoirs and of the water works is extremely interesting, and Dr. De Kay 
has given it in aclear and perspicuous manner, illustrating likewise the 
idea of the reservoirs by a small drawing. From this it will be obvious, as 
he justly expresses it, that the Turks are very far in advance over the an- 
cients, at least in the science of hydrostatics. — 


“ The aqueduct is built of a coarse vesicular limestone, and is constructed in a 
substantial and workmanlike manner. Nothing is more common than to hear it 
asserted that the ancients were unacquainted with the first principles of hydrostatics ; 
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that they did not know that water would rise to its own level, and consequently that 
aqueducts were ry oye instead of close pipes or conduits. However true this 
may have been of the civilized Romans or the polished Greeks, it will hereafter be 
shown that the Turks have displayed a thorough acquaintance with the subject. 
They derived it probably from the Arabians, traces of whose hydraulic labors may 
be seen in Spain tothis day. This aqueduct is sixteen miles from Pera, and derives 
its waters from reservoirs in the mountains, several miles farther. he top is co- 
vered with marble slabs, and the accidental displacement of one of these gave us an 
opportunity of ascertaining the quantity of water which daily passes h. It 
was fifteen inches wide by eighteen inches in ~— and had a velocity of about 
six feet per second. This would give a supply of about six million gallons of wa- 
ter in twenty-four hours. This great quantity is, however, not always sufficient for 
the wants of the suburbs; and during the dry season, I afterward saw water trans- 
— from Constantinople, and sold by the skin-full. When we recollect that the 
urks drink nothing but water, and that great quantities are required for their daily 
religious exercises, it will readily be perceived that the supply must be prodigious for 
the wants of the metropolis. A French savant, Andreossi, attempted to form an 
idea of the population of mag rg pe from the daily consumption of water. I 
have never seen his calculations, but I presume that his estimate of the quantity used 
by each family must far exceed that of any other city in the world.”—Page 104. 


Without however going into the details of the aqueduct we shall proceed 
to mention another peculiarity of the Turkish aquatic economy, demonstrat- 
ing that though in march of invention they have not reached the conveni- 
ences and facilities of our own country, or of those of England, France, or 
Germany, they have not been unmindful of the important philosophical 
principle to which we have before alluded, but have availed themselves to 
an end particularly useful in the climate of Turkey. — In detailing so co- 
piously no apology is necessary either to the learned author or to the reader; 
for the variety and interest of the articles in this clever work are such as 
we are assured will well repay their perusal, and there is a large abundance 
left, of the work, to which when we have culled our specimens we can refer 
them for their gratification and information. 


“ Where'a valley of great extent is to be crossed, the Turks have resorted to an 
ingenious contrivance, which I have nowhere seen clearly described, but which, 
from its simplicity and value, merits a more particular notice. From the want of 
sufficient mechanical skill to manufacture tee strong enough to bear the 
weight of a large column of water, they adopted the following plan: fn the direction 
of the proposed water-channel, a number of square pillars are erected at certain short 
intervals. They are about five feet square, constructed of stone, and, slightly 
resembling — taper to the summit. They vary in height, according to the 
necessities of the case, from ten to fifty feet, and in some instances are even higher. 
—They form a striking peculiarity in Turkish scenery, and it was some time before 
the principle upon which they were constructed was aprarent. The water leaves 
the brow of a hill, and descending in earthen pipes rises in leaden or earthen ones, 
up one side of this pillar, to its former level, which must be, of course, the summit 

the pillar, or es as itis called by the Turks.* The water is here discharged 
into a stone basinas large as the top of the sootery, and is discharged by another 
pipe, which descends along the opposite side of the pillar, enters the ground, advanc- 
es to the next sooteray, which it ascends and descends in the same manner; and in 
this way the level of the water may be preserved for many miles over large ravines 
or plains, where an aqueduct would be, from its expensiveness, manifestly out of 

7 the question. Inthe city of Constantinople, the old ruinous aqueduct of Valens, 
— which no longer conducts water inthe usual manner, is converted into a series of 
wg sooterays, and permits one to examine their structure in detail. The stone basin on 
- the summit is covered with an iron plate, to prevent the birds from injuring the wa- 
ed ter. This is connected by a hinge, and upon lifting it up, the basin is found to be 
4 divided into two parts by a stone partition: Several holes aremade in this partition 


if * This word is from the Turkish sooteraysoo, which means the levelling of the 
water, and expresses very well the object of the soteray. 
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near its upper edge. The water from the ascending pipe is allowed by this means 
to settle its foreign impurities, and the surface water, which is of course the most pure, 
flows through these apertures into the adjoining compartment, from whence it de- 
scends, and is carried to the next sooteray, where the same process is repeated. A 
number of projecting stones on the sides facilitate the ascent of the person who has 
charge of these sooterays, and whose business it is to remove the deposites from the 
water in the stone basins. 

“This ingenious hydraulic arrangement seems to possess advantages which might 
recommend its adoption elsewhere. As the pressure is thus divided among this series 
of syphons, the necessity for having very strong and costly pipes is obviated. As 
they are from three to five hundred yar s apart, the cost is probably much less than 
by any plan which could be devised, where, in addition to the cost of a canal or se- 
ries of pipes, we should be compelled to raise it again by the expensive agency of 
steam or some other costly apparatus. The frequent exposure of the water to air and 
light at the summit of these sooterays is another very important advantage which 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon; as itis now well known that nothing tends 
more to purify water than the presence of these two agents. The arrangement 
likewise of the basins on the top of the pillars is well adapted for getting rid of much 
of the matter deposited from turbid waters. Lastly, to the descending pipe a small 
cock is attached near the ground, by which the flocks and herds of the adjoining 
villages and fields are furnished at all times with acopious supply of water. 

“On the heights of Pera there is a large reservoir, 200 feet square, built of the most 
solid and substantial masonry ; from this reservoir the water is distributed through 
the suburbs of Fundukli, Pera, Galata, and Cassim Pacha. 

“After a deliberate survey of the various hydraulic contrivances for supplying 
Constantinople with water, one is at a loss to know which to admire most, the 
native good sense which pointed out the necessity and importance of furnishing 
the capital and its suburbs with pure and wholesome water, the ingenuity displayed 
in conquering almost invincible obstacles, or that wise and liberal economy which 
considered no expense too enormous, no sacrifices too great, in comparison with the 
health and comfort of the people. The various water-courses about Constantinople 
must exceed fifty miles in length, and the expenses of the various reservoirs and 
aqueducts could not have been less than fifty millions of dollars. With a single re- 
mark we shall conclude our observations on this subject. The city of NewYork, with 
a population of more than 200,000 inhabitants, has been deliberating for years over 
the question,— whether it is expedient to spend two millions of dollars for the purpose 
of introducing a copious supply of pure and wholesome water.” — Pages 114—117. 


We must, though with regret, postpone the conclusion of our remarks on 
this clever book until our next number, — in justice to the other claims on 
our pages, and to the regard for variety which our readers have a right to 
expect. 


DIVINE JUSTICE. 
A fragment from an uncertain drama of Aischylus. 


* * * * * 
Tuts voiceless justice, whem thou dost behold, 
Speeds with the traveller, guards the sleeper’s bed, — 
Sits by the feaster,— tracks the offender’s tread ! — 
Night hides no crimes from her pervading eye, 
Whene’er thou sin, be sure that one is nigh! 
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THE PICTURED ROCKS. 


Le Pottrail, or, the Pictured Rocks, as they are called, on the southern 
shore of Lake Superior, present a scene of grandeur and magnificence 
unrivalled by any in our country — always excepting the far-famed Niagara. 


Eartu hath her wonders — but no spot like this. 
Look! How those cliffs do spurn the swelling deep, 
Lifting their huge bare walls to middle heaven, 
As if they sought to reach it! On their front, 
Vast and unbroken, hangs no jutting crag 
Which butting might arrest the weary eye, 
Or give a shelter to the shrieking bird 
That sought a resting place. The short gray moss 
Grows in their crevices — and here and there 
Some stunted shrub hangs midway from the top, 
Stretching its blighted branches in the air, 
Or scattering withered leaves. Their summits shoot 
Far upward to the sky, — and, sometimes, there 
The eagle on his heavenward path will pause 
To rest his wearied wing, and gaze below 
Into the broad white lake, where snowy sails 
Swell in the summer breeze. But mortal foot 
Hath never climbed those heights. At their deep base 
The everlasting surge hath worn itself 
A pathway in the solid rock — and there, 
Far in those caverned chambers, where the warm 
Sweet sunlight enters not, is heard the war 
Of hidden waves, imprisoned tempests, — bursting 
Anon like thunder, —then with low deep moan 
Falling upon the ear, —the mournful wail, 
As Indian legends say, of spirits accurst. 

There is a tale that once was current here, 
Which lent a wild and fearful interest 
To these stern rocks. While yet the vales beyond 
Lay trackless by intruding stranger’s step, 
While the blithe savage, in his untamed pride, 
Roved the free woods — and dreamed not of the day 
When pale invaders should profane his home, — 
An Indian maiden bloomed, — among those tribes 
Renowned for loveliness. Her step was light 
As the young fawn’s,—her dark bright eye spoke joy, 
And youth, and happiness. Her fairy song 
Was first to greet the morning, — first at eve 
Hailed with delight, — when her young comrades left 
Their forest huts to dance in the green glade, 
Or pluck the wild flowers on the hillock sheen. 
She was beloved by rivals of her tribe, 
And for a season smiled alike on both. 
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‘The one was bright and joyous as herself; 

He loved to bring her flowers, —to share with her 
The fish that sparkled in the silvery stream, — 

To range the wood or shore, and rifle thence 

Some delicate feather, or some purple shell, 

To please a maiden’s fancy. But his rival 

Bore a stern brow, a fierce unyielding soul. 

His was the skill to wield the hunter’s bow 

Or the keen tomahawk. He trod the wood 

To wring some trophy of barbarian strength; 

To make its wide depths echo with the shriek 

Of slaughtered foes. His name was feared and hated 
Among the neighboring tribes. The maid was proud 
That one so stern and terrible as he 

Should own her power, — and though she loved him not, 
She still would smile and listen when he told 

His fierce exploits, and boasted deeds sublime. 


Time passed, and she grew weary of his gloom, 
And laughed to scorn his face of sullenness; — 
And, when at dusky eve his step was heard 
Approaching, — she would quit her cottage home 
To shun his sight, — and seek the thicket’s shade, 
To meet her gentler lover. 

One bright sunset 
She waited for his coming. Hours had passed, 
And the gray twilight faded from the hills, 
And from the sheltered valley. Still he came not. 
She turned to seek her home, —when at her side 
A figure stood, panting with breathless haste. 
’Twas He, the dark browed youth. His eye was wild, 
Blood on his forehead, —and his reeking steel 
Of the same crimson hue. She shrunk aghast, 
For her fears told what blood had dyed that blade. 
With unresisted might he bore her thence, 
Fleet as the eagle, to the dusky shore. 
Ere she had power to shriek —to strive —to pray, — 
She was upon the wide and silent waters 
Alone with him. The night was gathering fast, — 
And as their bark shot onwards, o’er them rose 
Those massive rocks, —shadowy and stern as now, — 
On whose bleak sides the winds swept tremulously, 
And the dark wave broke on the stony barrier, 
Foaming and furious. As they neared the cliffs, 
‘The sky was black with clouds, — and hopelessly 
The maiden struggled with her fearful foe. 
They touched the frowning cliff. — He rose to moor 
His vessel to its side.— A blasted bough, 
Sole remnant of the cedar’s giant pride, 
He caught, — it fell,—the billow urged them on, 
And high above the rushing waters’ moan 
Sounded her shriek, — as o’er the dashing waves 
They entered that wild chasm. 
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Stanzas. 


They were seen 


No more; —and, when the sunny morn came forth, 
No trace was left of that ill-fated pair, 

The maiden and the murderer. Some have told 
That both then perished in the cavern’s depths — 
Others, that still at midnight may be seen 

That bark with its dread tenants, gliding slow 

O’er the hushed wave! Yet, — false or sooth the tale, — 
No wandering peasant now at twilight’s hour, 
When silence hallows the pure lake’s repose, — 

Or when the tempest with his wings of darkness 
Broods o’er the deep, — will pass that fearful spot. 


STANZAS. 


I. 
How quickly life forgets the dead! 
To soothe the fleeting shade 
A few fond tears at first are shed, 
A few slight honors paid. 


II. 


The fading leaf, in dim decay, 
Awhile we thus deplore, — 

But whirled by tempests far away,— 
We think of it no more. 


III. 
The parting bark thus leaves a line 
Where friends are sailing on, — 
A moment sees it rippling shine, 
A moment, and ’t is gone. 


IV. 
That heartless lesson— to forget 
Then all around us preach: 
Whate’er the tie,— whate’er the debt, — 
This earthly love they teach. 


V. 
Ye who this chilling draught compose, 
From me the cup remove, 
Nor let me be compelled to lose 
The memory of love! 
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THE FALL OF MURRAY, 
OR, THE BRIDE OF BOTHWELHAUGH. 
PART I. 


Let the great Gods, 
That keep this dreadful pudder o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipp’d of justice! Hide thee, thou bloody hand; 
Thou perjured, and thou simular of virtue, 
That art incestuous! Caitiff, to pieces shake, 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practis’d on man’s life! — Close pent-up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace! —I am a man 
More sinn’d against than sinning. 
King Lear, act 3, sc. 2. 


Tue shadows of evening had settled down upon the moor and the 
morass, the tangled brakes, and haunted ravines of Ettrick, with more than 
the wonted gloom of a December’s night; the distant moanings of the 
heavy gale foretold the storm that was already brewing in the west, anda 
few broad flakes of snow were felt, rather than seen, flitting through the 
gloomy atmosphere. There needed no extraordinary sagacity, to foresee 
the sure approach of one of those tremendous flurries, as they are termed, 
of hurricane and hail, which, bewildering to the stranger in the full light 
of day, become perilous and appalling even to the hardy natives, when 
encountered amidst the hills in the hours of solitude and darkness. 

But it would seem that neither tempest nor obscurity had power to check 
the solitary rider, who journeyed over hill and dale with such unfaltering 
resolution, although at times it required all the spirit and address of an 
accomplished cavalier to force his jaded horse against the gusts, which 
now raved across the unsheltered moorland with almost irresistable vio- 
lence. The traveller was a tall and powerful man, whose firm seat and 
martial bearing denoted the practised warrior, even more than the arms, 
without which, in those days of wrong and rapine, no one could hope to 
travel in security through districts of a far less doubtful character than 
the marches of the Scottish border. He wore an open headpiece, or bacin- 
et of steel, which, although its polish had been dimmed by the rust of many 
a wintry day, yet glittered through the haze ; — a coat of strong buff-leather, 
once richly laced and fringed, though now detaced and soiled from many 
a hard fought field,—a heavy gorget and broad plates upon the should- 
ers, with huge jack-boots extending to the middle of the thigh, completed 
his defensive arms. His weapons, however, partook strangely of the 
equipments of a modern trooper, blended with that of the paladins of 
chivalry ; for in holsters, at his saddle bow, were suspended a pair of 
petronels, as they then were called, — of a construction infinitely more 
cumbrous, and scarce less bulky, than the carabine of Napoleon’s cuiras- 
siers ; — while one of those tremendous espaldrons, or two-handed swords, 
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mind there was no freedom. — Care, and defeat, and failure, had shed a 
constant twilight over a temperament once buoyant and elastic, beyond the 
boldest spirits of his age! — Fiery, generous, and enthusiastic, he had loved 
—as he had fought — almost with fury. — And, as is not unfrequently the 
case, the affections of the rash and daring lover were wound up in the well- 
being of the meekest, fairest, flower of Scottish land. — Three months had 
hardly elapsed between the accomplishment of all his joys in the possess- 
ion of his gentle Margaret, and the wide alarums, that rang through every 
glen and cleugh when Mary burst from her imprisonment, to draw a deeper 
ruin on her devoted followers, and her own royal head; yet, in those three 
months, the very nature of the borderer had been changed; he, who was 
never at rest, save in the saddle; who had no pleasures but in the foray or 
the fight, would loiter, now, “from morn to dewy eve,” in the bower of his 
bride. — With her he would wander whole days among the lovely scenery 
of Roslin and of Hawthornden, or pore upon the chansons and virelais, 
which had been transplanted from the courtly realms of France to the bleak 
hills of Scotland; — with her he forgot the turbulent excitements of his 
former course in the mild tranquillity of domestic bliss ;— with her he had 
resolved to live, heedless of the world’s strife or sorrow ; — and, in her 
arms, he had hoped to die. He was torn from her, — and, from that hour, 
hope was dead within him. — He was condemned to die !— but recked not 
of his doom. — He was set free, and he rejoiced not! — Even at the instant 
when he received advices of her welfare, he felt no happiness. — A heavy 
shadow hung over him, —a deep, engrossing sense of future evil, — which, 
though his reason might despise it, yet struck his spirits down to the very 
dust, and cowed his high heart with unresisted terror. When he had 
mounted his best horse, a pardoned, unattainted noble, it was rather with 
the air of a wretch on his way to the place of doom, than of a youthful 
bridegroom speeding, in all the eagerness of joyful hope, to the chosen of 
his bosom. Gradually, however, as he neared the house of his fathers, 
and learned that the devastating tide of war had swept past, at a distance, 
leaving these rugged vales in unassailed security, — as he ascertained from 
the wandering hunter, or the lonely shepherd of the hills, that his adored 
Margaret still sat unharmed in her solitary bower, without a cause of sor- 
row, save the absence of her lord,—he had succeeded in casting grief 
behind him ;—the free air of his native hills had dispelled the gloom, 
which, for many a weary month, had weighed so heavily upon his soul; 
and, at times, a touch of that reckless gayety of mood, which had distin- 
guished him of yore at the feast and in the fray, broke forth in snatches of 
some lively song, startling the moorland echoes with their unaccustomed 
glee. Rapidly, however, as his mind had regained its native elasticity, and 
loftily as his hopes had soared in their recovered confidence, yet, with ten- 
fold rapidity, did those vain hopes sink, when his eyes beheld that strange 
illumination, and his unwilling ears admitted those ill-timed sounds of glee. 
It was not, however, with the poignant acuteness of an unexpected blow, 
but rather with the stern and gloomy bitterness of a long-foreseen calamity, 
that this new certainty of evil smote upon his senses. Evil it must be ! — 
For how should she, on whose affections he had staked his all, give loose 
to merriment, while her wedded lord was languishing in a dark and silent 
dungeon? How should she find pleasure in the dance, or lend her soul to 
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the voluptuous strains of the minstrel, unless another tale of fickleness and 
falsehood were to be added to the gloomy annals of human sin and misery ? 
— An overwhelming rush of dark and terrible thoughts burst instantane- 
ously upon his mind. — Love, — jealousy, — revenge, burning almost to 
frenzy, were mingled with despondency, and doubt, and terror! — Yet, — 
to the honor of his noble nature be it spoken, —the struggle lasted but for 
one instant!— The untainted purity, the sweet humility, the hallowed 
devotion of his bride rose on his softened memory, and swept each dark 
suspicion from his soul, almost before it had found birth ;— but, with re- 
pentance for his momentary distrust of her, whom he now felt to be far! far 
above the slightest taint of calumny or doubt, his fears increased to such a 
point, that the bold warrior trembled in his saddle like a weakly child, and 
his steel harness clattered on his limbs convulsed as by anague. Then, as 
his dread became more definite, he gored his weary charger with the spur, 
whirled his tremendous weapon from scabbard, and, with his battle ery, a 
“‘ Hamilton to the rescue,” quivering on his lips, ere a second had elapsed, 
he was driving along the broken road at a pace, which, from the previous 
exhaustion of both horse and rider, would have been deemed beyond the 
bounds of nature. Hill and hollow, rock and wood, just glanced, like 
meteors, on his view, and were swallowed up in distance, as he rushed 
along ; ashort half mile was yet between him and the solution of his 
hopes or fears; the path, which had hitherto swept along the northern 
margin of the Eske, now turned abruptly to the right, and, diving precipi- 
tously into the dell, crossed the channel of the torrent by a ford, so dan- 
gerous at periods, from the rapid floods, which come down from the moor- 
lands after every summer’s shower, and every winter’s storm, that a high 
and narrow bridge of planks had been thrown across the chasm, for the 
benefit of the timid or infirm. No parapet or rail defended the sides of this 
perilous causeway, though, scarcely a yard in breadth, it was reared high 
above the slaty bed, supported partially by piers of rugged masonry, and 
partially by blocks of the living rock, through which the everlasting stream 
had cleft itself a passage. Ata single glance the borderer perceived, from 
the brawling fury with which the turbid spray was hurled against the 
creaking arches, that death must be the inevitable lot of any who should 
brave the swollen ford. Without a pause, however, he drove his steed, by 
dint of spur and tightened rein, across the clattering planks. The hand of 
Providence was there! — For had the charger’s foot diverged one inch’s 
breadth from its direction, both horse and man had perished ; — the smallest 
swerve, the slightest stumble, must have hurled them headlong to destruc- 
tion ; — once only did his hoofs clash on the echoing timber, a second stride, 
and the firm rock rang beneath him. But scarcely had he cleared the 
bridge, before the horse swung round,—in mortal terror, as it were, of 
some aerial shape beheld by him alone, — with a violence, that might well 
have cast a less experienced rider from his seat, ere he had discovered the 
cause of his disaster. As it was, although with every advantage of support 
from the steady hand and practised skill of the cavalier, the overdriven 
beast staggered a pace or two, then, with a heavy, though fruitless effort at 
recovery, fell, — rolled over and over, never again to rise, — and, ere its 
master had regained his footing, had stretched out all its limbs in the 


rigidity of death. 
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which had not as yet become entirely obsolete, — its huge crossed hilt 
rising far above the shoulder of the wearer, — jarred against spur and 
stirrup with its ponderous scabbard. The noble horse, which bore him, 
carefully as it had been selected for extraordinary points of blood and bone, 
was now so utterly overdone with toil, that he reeled and tottered before the 
sweeping blast, as theugh each freshening of the gale must bear him to 
the earth. It was not, however, a moment in which the rider could afford 
to spare his faithful servant ;— for not only would it have been inevitable 
destruction to both man and beast to have passed the night upon those 
dreary wolds, but the place and the hour had workers of evil more fearful 
than the pelting shower, in the fierce mosstroopers of that dark and dan- 
gerous district; the spur, therefore, and the curb were the only answers to 
his frequent stumbles, that the exigencies of the situation would allow. A 
long and ragged hill, channelled by many a petty torrent, with here and 
there a stunted bush, or bare crag looming against the gray horizon, 
stretched its wearisome length before him ; but so bitterly did the arrowy 
sleet drive into his face, and so deeply was the snow already drifted in 
every hollow pass, and sheltered gulley, that it seemed impossible for any 
human eye to discover the meanders of that rarely travelled path; no 
hesitation, however, was to be discovered in the dauntless eagerness with 
which he still pressed onward, as though every inch of the snow-clad 
wilderness were as familiar to his ken as the hall of his fathers. An hour 
of toil and peril had elapsed before the summit was gained, and the pros- 
pect, though still wild, became, at every step, less dreary and monotonous. 
A thick growth of broom and brackens, intermingled with the silver birch, 
and the still verdant holly, clothed the gradual descent, while, at no wide 
intervals, some gigantic beech or gnarled and twisted oak remained to tell 
where once had flourished the mighty Caledonian forest. In the budding 
time of spring there is no fairer region, throughout the varied scenery of 
Scotland, than the far-famed banks of Eske; nor when autumn has cast 
her rich, though melancholy tints upon the woodland, and the purple bloom 
of the heather has succeeded to the greenness of the young herbage, is the 
beauty of the declining, less attractive than that of the mellowing, year; 
and even now, although the cold gale sighed and howled among the 
creaking branches, there was something less mournful in its tones, than 
when they swept, like the cry of spirits, unmingled with any sound of 
earth across the naked moor. Ere long the signs of man were apparent, 
first in solitary pastures girdled by dry stone dykes, and framed, as it were, 
in a dark setting of coppice, — then in continuous crofts, with their lines 
of sheltering sycamores, and here and there the rude peel-house of some 
feudal proprietor overlooking its rural dependencies from battlement and 
bartizan. The track was now more clearly marked, following the wind- 
ings of a tributary to the foaming Eske ; the storm too had, in some degree, 
abated, and the moon shone forth at intervals, from behind the scudding 
wrack. The rider, whose faculties had hitherto been occupied entirely in 
the management of his horse, now looked abroad with an air of satisfac- 
tion, as one who has reached, at length, the haven of his hopes ; — his eye 
dwelt serenely on those inanimate objects, which become so dear to the 
heart, when connected with recollections of the home which they environ ; 
and even his jaded beast gave token, by erected ear, and livelier motion, 
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that he too was aware that his toils were well nigh ended. Suddenly, as 
the road wheeled abruptly round a promontory of rock and wood, a gleam 
of light, as from a distant casement, flashed for an instant on his sight, and 
was lost again to view, as the ground fell precipitously to the brink of the 
stream. It seemed an age to the wayworn soldier ere that brief ravine was 
passed, and the welcome ray again shone out to greet him. For another 
mile that beacon star was hidden an hundred times by branch or briar, and 
an hundred times returned to bless his soul, till at length revealed by the 
glare of its broad windows, the lordly pile of Woodhouselee stood forth in 
bold relief from the sheltering foliage of its secluded dell. — “ Dame Mar- 
garet holds high festival to night,” — muttered the baron beneath his thick 
moustache, but there was a something in the tone which belied the senti- 
ment his words expressed, as if the speaker would fain have imposed upon 
himself, and quelled some lurking apprehension by the half affected jest. 
And, in truth, the noble Hamilton had rather looked for the sad solitude of 
a well nigh widowed bride, than for the mirth and revelry, which became 
each instant more apparent, not in the illumination only, but in the bursts 
of merriment and music that were audible in every lull of the western 
gale. A year had rolled its heavy hours along, since he had left his lovely 
Margaret, a newly-wedded bride, in that forsaken hall, to wield his blade in 
defence of Scotland’s ill-starred Mary. A fearful gloom had settled upon 
the champion’s brow, from the sad moment when he had torn himself from 
the embrace of his distracted wife, and dashed his charger to its speed, nor 
dared to look behind, till the first ridge of hill had concealed the temptations 
of his happy home. Never, for a moment, had he hoped for success in that 
ill-omened cause; never had he deemed that Mary would live again to fill 
the throne of her forefathers ; but honor, —the honor of his name, of his clan, 
and of his country, — called him to lead his hardy spears to join the muster of 
his princely chief ; and, with a heavy heart, but an undaunted spirit, had he 
lent his voice to swell the cry of ‘God and the Queen,” and spurred his 
charger in the van of every skirmish, till the fatal action of Langside de- 
stroyed the last hopes of his devoted party, and drove the hapless Mary to 
seek protection from the honor and compassion of her lion-hearted rival, 
the cruel and despotic Elizabeth. Escaped from the perils of the field, he 
had fallen into the hands of the infuriated lords, and doomed to seal his 
allegiance on the scaffold, he had scarcely ever hoped to fold his Margaret 
to his heart, or bless his infant son, ere he should die. Month after month 
he lay in hopeless durance, lamenting his own approaching dissolution 
less — far less— than the effusion of noble blood, which daily glutted the 
vengeance of his conquerors. — Tidings, he had received none ; nor was it 
probable that she, for whom alone he lived, had obtained the least assur- 
ance of her husband’s situation ; — hard she must know his lot, and preca- 
rious, if not hopeless, his preservation! — For how, when Seyton, and 
Fleming, and Ogilvie, and Huntly were dispersed and slain, — how should a 
Hamilton be safe ?— Or how — when the adherents of their wretched 


mistress were proscribed and hunted down like beasts of chase— should. 


Bothwelhaugh_alone be unharmed? — When a pardon from the regent’s 
hand was tendered to the noble captive, it was with feelings more nearly 
allied to frenzy than to joy, that he had issued from the gloom of his dun- 
geon, into the free air of heaven. His limbs were again free, — but to his 
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mind there was no freedom. — Care, and defeat, and failure, had shed a 
constant twilight over a temperament once buoyant and elastic, beyond the 
boldest spirits of his age! — Fiery, generous, and enthusiastic, he had loved 
—as he had fought — almost with fury. — And, as is not unfrequently the 
case, the affections of the rash and daring lover were wound up in the well- 
being of the meekest, fairest, flower of Scottish land. — Three months had 
hardly elapsed between the accomplishment of all his joys in the possess- 
ion of his gentle Margaret, and the wide alarums, that rang through every 
glen and cleugh when Mary burst from her imprisonment, to draw a deeper 
ruin on her devoted followers, and her own royal head; yet, in those three 
months, the very nature of the borderer had been changed; he, who was 
never at rest, save in the saddle; who had no pleasures but in the foray or 
the fight, would loiter, now, “from morn to dewy eve,” in the bower of his 
bride. — With her he would wander whole days among tne lovely scenery 
of Roslin and of Hawthornden, or pore upon the chansons and virelais, 
which had been transplanted from the courtly realms of France to the bleak 
hills of Scotland; — with her he forgot the turbulent excitements of his 
former course in the mild tranquillity of domestic bliss ;— with her he had 
resolved to live, heedless of the world’s strife or sorrow ; — and, in her 
arms, he had hoped to die. He was torn from her, — and, from that hour, 
hope was dead within him. — He was condemned to die !— but recked not 
of his doom. — He was set free, and he rejoiced not! — Even at the instant 
when he received advices of her welfare, he felt no happiness. — A heavy 
shadow hung over him, —a deep, engrossing sense of future evil, — which, 
though his reason might despise it, yet struck his spirits down to the very 
dust, and cowed his high heart with unresisted terror. When he had 
mounted his best horse, a pardoned, unattainted noble, it was rather with 
the air of a wretch on his way to the place of doom, than of a youthful 
bridegroom speeding, in all the eagerness of joyful hope, to the chosen of 
his bosom. Gradually, however, as he neared the house of his fathers, 
and learned that the devastating tide of war had swept past, at a distance, 
leaving these rugged vales in unassailed security, — as he ascertained from 
the wandering hunter, or the lonely shepherd of the hills, that his adored 
Margaret still sat unharmed in her solitary bower, without a cause of sor- 
row, save the absence of her lord,—he had succeeded in casting grief 
behind him ;—the free air of his native hills had dispelled the gloom, 
which, for many a weary month, had weighed so heavily upon his soul; 
and, at times, a touch of that reckless gayety of mood, which had distin- 
guished him of yore at the feast and in the fray, broke forth in snatches of 
some lively song, startling the moorland echoes with their unaccustomed 
glee. Rapidly, however, as his mind had regained its native elasticity, and 
loftily as his hopes had soared in their recovered confidence, yet, with ten- 
fold rapidity, did those vain hopes sink, when his eyes beheld that strange 
illumination, and his unwilling ears admitted those ill-timed sounds of glee. 
It was not, however, with the poignant acuteness of an unexpected blow, 
but rather with the stern and gloomy bitterness of a long-foreseen calamity, 
that this new certainty of evil smote upon his senses. Evil it must be ! — 
For how should she, on whose affections he had staked his all, give loose 
to merriment, while her wedded lord was languishing in a dark and silent 
dungeon? How should she find pleasure in the dance, or lend her soul to 
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the voluptuous strains of the minstrel, unless another tale of fickleness and 
falsehood were to be added to the gloomy annals of human sin and misery ? 
— An overwhelming rush of dark and terrible thoughts burst instantane- 
ously upon his mind. — Love, — jealousy, — revenge, burning almost to 
frenzy, were mingled with despondency, and doubt, and terror! — Yet, — 
to the honor of his noble nature be it spoken, — the struggle lasted but for 
one instant!— The untainted purity, the sweet humility, the hallowed 
devotion of his bride rose on his softened memory, and swept each dark 
suspicion from his soul, almost before it bad found birth ;— but, with re- 
pentance for his momentary distrust of her, whom he now felt to be far! far 
above the slightest taint of calumny or doubt, his fears increased to such a 
point, that the bold warrior trembled in his saddle like a weakly child, and 
his steel harness clattered on his limbs convulsed as by anague. Then, as 
his dread became more definite, he gored his weary charger with the spur, 
whirled his tremendous weapon from scabbard, and, with his battle ery, a 
“‘ Hamilton to the rescue,” quivering on his lips, ere a second had elapsed, 
he was driving along the broken road at a pace, which, from the previous 
exhaustion of both horse and rider, would have been deemed beyond the 
bounds of nature. Hill and hollow, rock and wood, just glanced, like 
meteors, on his view, and were swallowed up in distance, as he rushed 
along ; ashort half mile was yet between him and the solution of his 
hopes or fears ; the path, which had hitherto swept along the northern 
margin of the Eske, now turned abruptly to the right, and, diving precipi- 
tously into the dell, crossed the channel of the torrent by a ford, so dan- 
gerous at periods, from the rapid floods, which come down from the moor- 
lands after every summer’s shower, and every winter’s storm, that a high 
and narrow bridge of planks had been thrown across the chasm, for the 
benefit of the timid or infirm. No parapet or rail defended the sides of this 
perilous causeway, though, scarcely a yard in breadth, it was reared high 
above the slaty bed, supported partially by piers of rugged masonry, and 
partially by blocks of the living rock, through which the everlasting stream 
had cleft itself a passage. Ata single glance the borderer perceived, from 
the brawling fury with which the turbid spray was hurled against the 
creaking arches, that death must be the inevitable lot of any who should 
brave the swollen ford. Without a pause, however, he drove his steed, by 
dint of spur and tightened rein, across the clattering planks. The hand of 
Providence was there! — For had the charger’s foot diverged one inch’s 
breadth from its direction, both horse and man had perished ; — the smallest 
swerve, the slightest stumble, must have hurled them headlong to destruc- 
tion ; — once only did his hoofs clash on the echoing timber, a second stride, 
and the firm rock rang beneath him. But scarcely had he cleared the 
bridge, before the horse swung round,—in mortal terror, as it were, of 
some aerial shape beheld by him alone, — with a violence, that might well 
have cast a less experienced rider from his seat, ere he had discovered the 
cause of his disaster. As it was, although with every advantage of support 
from the steady hand and practised skill of the cavalier, the overdriven 
beast staggered a pace or two, then, with a heavy, though fruitless effort at 
recovery, fell, — rolled over and over, never again to rise, — and, ere its 
master had regained his footing, had stretched out all its limbs in the 


rigidity of death. 
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Shaken as he was, by the sudden shock, Hamilton had sprung up, sword 
in hand, even with the speed of light ;— the idea of an ambush flashed 
upon his senses as he fell, and he arose prepared for deadly strife. But the 
brandished blade sank powerless, — and the half uttered shout was smo- 
thered in a prayer, — as he beheld a tall and shadowy figure, white as the 
drifted snow, its long, loose, tresses floating on the wind, and its pale lips 
uttering strange sounds of thrilling laughter. — Erect, upon the last abut- 
ment of the bridge, the form, whatever it might be, though it had escaped 
the notice of the rider, occupied by the urgency of his position, had startled 
the horse, almost into the jaws of death ; and, for a moment, as the soldier 
gazed upon the apparition, the life-blood curdled at his heart. — Fearlessly, 
joyously, would he have plunged into the mortal conflict, but thus arrayed 
against the powers of another world, confirmed as such visions were in 
that dark age even by the doctrines of his church, what wonder that the 
boldest spirit should shrink back from the unequal contest. Not long, 
however, could fear, even of a supernatural caste, appall a mind so resolute 
at all times, and now so wrought to desperation as that of Hamilton. 
* Maria sanctissima ” — he muttered —“ ora pro nobis! our border tales 
are true, it is the Spirit of the stormy water! — but there is that within my 
soul tonight, that I must on, though the arch-fiend himself should strive 
to bar my passage.” — Grasping his ponderous weapon, he strode forward, 
as if to meet an earthly foeman, calmly resolved to prove his might against 
the terrors of a world invisible. — “In the name of him ” — he whispered 
through his hard-clenched teeth — “of whose most holy death thow hast 
no portion — hence! to thine appointed place.” — The shriek, which burst 
from the ghastly form to whom he spake, might well have raised the dead, 
— if aught of earth had power to rend their cerements, — so high, so spi- 
ritually piercing were its tones. —It ended, and a burst of horrid laughter 
rang on the night air, — and then the piteous wailing of unspeakable de- 
spair. — The moon, which had again been hidden for awhile, now streamed 
forth gloriously from a chasm in the rolling vapors;— so suddenly, and so 
spendidly, did the bright rays illuminate that pallid shape, that, for an 
instant, he believed the light an emanation from the form itself; — but, in 
that instant, he recognized the delicate and graceful limbs, the features, 
lovely despite their livid paleness, of his own Margaret. Not a shade of 
color varied the dead whiteness of her cheek or lip, — not a spark of intelli- 
gence gleamed from those eyes, once the sources of unutterable love and 
lustre. The superb figure scarcely veiled by one thin robe of linen, — the 
bosom, pulseless as it seemed, to which was clasped a naked, new-born, 
babe, — even the tones of her voice, altered as they were and terrible, were 
all his Margaret’s. — Not a doubt existed in his mind, but that the spirit of 
his wife stood thus revealed, before him; and, as the conviction became 
strong, fear departed. — Grief, deep grief, was visible upon his brow, — but 
grief exalted, as it were, and purified by communion with the sainted and 
imperishable part of one, who, even while loaded with the imperfections of 
the mortal clay, had ever seemed a being allied to heaven, more nearly 
than to earth. 

Casting his sword far from him, he sank silently upon his knees beside 
the stiffening carcase of his charger ;— with arms outstretched, extended 
neck, and parted lips, he paused in breathless expectation. — Folding the 
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infant closer to her cold embrace, — as though no mortal eye beheld, or ear 
attended, — she warbled, in a voice of surpassing sweetness, one of the 
most pathetic ballads of her tuneful country. 


* * * * * 
“ Balow,* she sang, my waesome babe, 
Lye still, for luve o’ me! 
Though mirkt the night, and keen the blast, 
My breast sall cherish thee. 


Balow, she sang, though friends are fause, 
And foes do harry me, 
Lye still, my babe,—my winsome babe, — 


Or 1 sall surely dee. 


The castle-hearth is cauld, my child, 
Toom# is the castle ha’,— 

Our hame is in the muirland wild, 
Our bed i’ the drifted snaw. 


Thy father ’s wandering far awa, 
Thy mither ’s like to dee, 

Thy gudesire ’s in the auld kirk garth, 
And there ’s nane to succor thee. 


And never, never mair, my babe, 
Sall we twa link thegither, 

When leaves are green, and lavrocks§ sing, 
1’ the blithesome simmer weather. 


When leaves are green, and lavrocks sing, 
On ilka broomy knowe,|| 

Then thou salt sport, my darling doo,T 
But I'll be cauld, and low. 


But yet—she sang —balow my babe, 
Lye still for luve o’ me, 

Lye still, my babe, my winsome babe, 
Or I sall surely dee.” 


As her plaintive song ended, she flung an arm aloft with a wild expression 
of terror— “Help! help!” she screamed — “to arms! the foe!— Save — 
save me, Hamilton !— my lord, my life, preserve me! — Oh God, Oh God, 
is there no help from earth, or heaven ?— Unhand me — villains — dearly 
shall ye rue this night, when Hamilton returns. Give me my child, my 
blessed boy. Oh! mercy, mercy!” —Like a thunderbolt the truth smote 
on his soul! — It was his wife, his living wife, driven forth into the snowy 
fields to perish with her babe. Ata single bound, he stood beside her, — 
madly he cast his arms around her icy form : — “ Margaret,” — he sobbed 
upon her bosom—“ my own, own Margaret, thy Hamilton is here.” — 
“ Villain” —she shrieked — “ J’hou Hamilton! avaunt!—I know thee 
not! — would, would to God, my princely Hamilton were here ; — but his 


* Balow, lullaby. + Mirk,dark. + Toom, empty. § Lavrock, skylark. 
\| Knowe, knoll, hillock. 1 Doo, dove. 
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glorious form I never shall behold again!— But see” — she cried — “if 
thou hast yet a spark of mercy in thine iron heart, receive, and bear mine 
infant to his father’s arms, — behold” — she moved the little body from 
her shivering breast, gazed wistfully upon its shrunken features, and then, 
as the fatal truth became apparent, — ‘“‘Cold—cold! oh! merciful heaven!” 
— she faltered forth in calmer tones, and sank from her husband’s grasp 
upon the chilly soil. — It was in vain that her half frenzied lord stripped 
his own frame of garment, after garment, to fence her from the piercing 
storm; — it was in vain that he chafed her frozen limbs, and strove to 
wake her into life by his warm breath; —long did she lie sobbing and 
trembling as though her heart would leap from its place, but not a sympton 
of returning animation blessed his hopes ; — gradually she was sinking into 
that sleep which knows no waking ;— pain and grief were nearly over, 
and it seemed as if she were about to pass, without another struggle, into 
the presence of her Creator.— Suddenly she rallied, — her long-fringed 
lashes rose, — and, as she turned her eyes upon her husband’s face, he saw, 
with momentary rapture, that the wild glare of insanity had faded from 
those liquid orbs, and that she knew him. ‘ Was it a dream ? ”— she 
said — * Oh Hamilton, beloved husband, is it indeed thus that we have 
met — met only to be parted forever! — My babe — my blessed babe has 
gone before me. — I saw his little limbs convulsed with the last agony of 
cold, — I felt the last flutter of his balmy breath upon my lips, — and then 
my reason fled ! — But blessed be the Virgin, I have seen, and known my 
Lord.” — Her words came forth more slowly, and, at every pause, that 
dread forerunner of dissolution, the death-rattle, was distinctly audible. — 
“Fly,—fly from this accursed spot! — Promise — that you will fly to 
save your precious life — Oh Hamilton — I am going — kiss me yet once 
again — bless you, my husband — the ho—ly Virgin bless you — husband 
— husband!” H. 


SONNET. 


J Love thee, mournful, sobersuited night, 
When the faint moon, yet lingering in her wane, 
And veiled in clouds, with pale uncertain light, 
Hangs o’er the waters of the restless main. 


{In deep depression sunk, the enfeebled mind 
Will to the deaf cold element complain, 
And tell the embosomed grief, however vain, 
To sullen surges, and the viewless wind. 


Though no repose on thy dark breast I find, 

1 still enjoy thee—cheerless as thou art, — 
For in thy quiet gloom, the exhausted heart 

Is calm, though wretched ; hopeless, yet resigned ! 
While, to the winds and waves, its sorrows given, 
May reach, —though lost on earth—the ear of Heaven. 
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Letters oF Horace Watpote, Eart of Oxrorn, To Str Horace Mann, Britisu 
Envoy at THe Court or Tuscany. Now first published from the originals in the 
possesion of the Earl of Waldegrave. Edited by Lord Dover, 2 vols. 12 mo. 
George Dearborn, Publisher. New York. 


NoTwiTHsTANDING the cursory manner, in which we were compelled, — 
by our limits in the last number, —to notice this most interesting work, it 
was far from our intention, at the time, to condemn it by faint approbation ; 
and we hasten, at the earliest opportunity, to lay before our readers a some- 
what fuller account of its varied merits, with such a selection from its 
pages as must, unless we grossly err, prove acceptable to all true lovers of 
literature. — An epistolary compilation, as we then mentioned, possesses 
in a greater measure than any other style, the advantage of making us tho- 
roughly acquainted with the inmost thoughts of the writer ; — for he must 
be a prodigy of caution who can, even if such be his wish, conceal the tone 
of his feelings, the true bias of his prejudices, the greatness, or littleness, 
of his soul, during an uninterrupted series of familiar letters. There is 
moreover another quality of this style, if possible more valuable than that 
already noticed, — it is the making us acquainted with the light in which 
actions or events have been viewed at the instant of their occurrence, and 
thereby imparting a reality and life to the dry and frigid outlines of history. 
If therefore the writer be but gifted with the vein of happily relating even the 
trifles of every day society, when years have passed away and manners, no 
less than men, have been changed and almost forgotten, these very trifles 
assume an importance warranted by the help, which they may furnish to- 
wards the investigation of character and truth.— But when, in addition to 
the power of easy narrative, to the facility of gaining information on any 
subject, to the advantages afforded by station, rank, and personal reputation, 
we consider the interest of that portion of time, and series of events, amongst 
which the lot of Horace Walpole was cast, we cannot fail to perceive the 
immense information, which may be derived from this beautifully written 
correspondence. The son of the greatest statesman of his day, intimate 
with all the leading men of either faction, personally connected with many 
of those, by whom the fates of Europe were administered, not an event 
could pass which would not reach his ears, and be transmitted, — with his 
view of the subject, —to his foreign correspondent. — These letters form 
then a continued relation of all that to him seemed most remarkable, in 
the occurrences of fashionable society, in the transactions of the British 
Parliaments, in the political events, —both European and American, — of 
that most interesting era, which is coeval with the accession of the Hano- 
verian line ;— and in the course of these, we shall find the full accounts, 
by an acute and tolerably unprejudiced contemporary, of two events, which 
alone must render the work of paramount historical importance. The Re- 
bellion of the Forty-five, with the trial of the rebel lords, and a complete 
exposé of the whole machinery by which was brought about the sacrifice 
of the unhappy Byng.— Of the first we possess indeed authentic documents, 
that is to say, we are conversant with the general course of actual occur- 
rences, but we have hitherto possessed no such clue as this to the general 
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feelings of the time, still less to the extraordinary supineness of the minis- 
try at a period of such emergency.— With regard to the latter as it 
has been the blackest, so has it been one of most obscure intrigues of mod- 
ern history. That Byng was an innocent man, sacrificed to popular indig- 
nation, as the scape goat of a venal and incapable administration, no one 
pretends to doubt ;—but the extent of the persecution; the corruption of 
his judges; the predetermination to destroy him; and the cool deliberate 
villainy with which the purpose was effected, has never been made so evi- 
dent as now; and to render us more completely open to conviction, on this 
subject of incredible baseness and barbarity, it appears, — That previous to 
the trial of the victim, Walpole himself was predisposed to hold him guilty, 
so that when we find him in the end convinced of the injustice and cruelty 
of this black business, we cannot suffer our minds to entertain a doubt of 
the writer’s impartiality. 

We proceed at once to extract two letters containing the whole of this 
all-engrossing subject : — 


LETTER CCXCV. 
* Arlington Sreet, March 3, 1757. 


“ T have deferred writing to you, till [ could tell you something certain of the fate of 
Admiral Byng, no history was ever so extraordinary, or produced such a variety of 
surprising turns. In my last I told you that his sentence was referred to the twelve 
judges. They have made law of that, of which no man else could make sense. The 
admiralty immediately signed the warrant for his execution, on the last of February 
— that is, three signed: Admiral Forbes positively refused, and would have resign- 
ed sooner. The Speaker would have had Byng expelled the house, but his tigers 
were pitiful. Sir Francis Dashwood tried to call for the court-martial’s letter ; but 
the tigers were not so tender as that came to. Some of the court-martial grew to 
feel, as the execution advanced: the city grew impatient for it. Mr. Fox tried to 
represent the new ministry as compassionate, and has damaged their popularity. 
Three of the court-martial applied on Wednesday last to Lord Temple to renew their 
solicitation for mercy. Sir Francis Dashwood moved a repeal of the twelfth bloody 
article; the house was savage enough: yet Mr. Doddington softened them, and not 
one man spoke directly against mercy. They had nothing to fear: the man (the 
king) who, of all defects, hates cowardice, and avarice most, and who has some little 
objection to a mob in St. James Street, has magnauimously forgot all the services of 
the great Lord Torrington. On Thursday seven of the court-martial applied for 
mercy: they were rejected. On Friday a most strange event happened. I was 
told at the house that Captain Keppel and Admiral Norris desired a bill to absolve 
them from their oath of secresy, that they might unfold something very material to- 
wards saving the prisoner’s life. I was out of Parliament myself during my re-elec- 
tion, but I ran to Keppel; he said he had never spoken in pabite, and could not, but 
would give authority to any one else. ‘The speaker was putting the question for the 
orders of the day, after which no motion could be made; it was Friday, the House 
would not sit on Saturday, the execution was fixed for Monday. I felt all this in an 
instant, dragged Mr. Keppel to Sir Francis Dashwood, ard he on the floor before he 
had taken his place, called out to the <a and though the orders were passed, Sir 
Francis was suffered to speak. The House was wonderously softened; pains were 
taken to prove to Mr. Keppel that he might speak notwithstanding his oath, but he 
adhering to it, he had time given him till next morning to consider and consult some 
of his brethren, who had commissioned him to desire the bill. The next day the king 
sent a message to our House, that he had respited Mr. Byng for a fortnight, till the 
bill could be passed, and he should know whether the admiral was unjustly condemn- 
ed. The bill was read twice in our House that day, and went through the commit- 
tee; Mr. Keppel affirming that he had something in his opinion, of weight, to tell, 
and which it was material his majesty should know, and naming four of his associ- 
ates, who desired to be empowered to speak. On Sunday, all was confusion again, 
on the news that the four disclaimed what Mr. Keppel had said for them. On Mon- 
day, he told the House, that in one he had been mistaken; that another did not de- 
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clare off, but wished all to be compelled to speak ; and from the two others he produc- 
ed a letter upholding him in what he had said. The bill passed by 153 to 23. On 
Tuesday it was very differently treated by the lords. The new Chief Justice (W. 
Murray, Lord Mansfield) and the late Chancellor (Philip Yorke, Earl of Hard- 
wicke) pleaded against Byng like little attorneys, and did all they could to stifle truth. 
That all was a good deal. ‘They prevailed to have the whole court-martial at their 
bar. Lord Hardwicke urged for the intervention of a day, on the pretence of a tri- 
fling cause of an Irish bankruptcy then depending before the lords, though Lord 
Temple showed them that some of the captains and admirals were under sailing or- 
ders for America. But Lord Hardwicke and Lord Anson were expeditious enough 
to do what they wanted in one night's time; for the next day, yesterday, every one 
of the court-martial defended their sentence, and even the three conscientious said not 
one syllable of their desire of the bill, which was accordingly unanimously rejected, 
and with great marks of contempt for the House of Commons. This is as brief and 
as clear an abstract as I can give you of a most complicated affair, in which I have 
been a most unfortunate actor, having to my infinite grief, which I shall feel till this 
man is at peace, been instrumental in protracting his misery a fortnight, by what I 
meant as the kindest action I could do. I never knew poor Byng enough to bow to-- 
but the great doubtfulness of his crime, and the extraordinariness of his sentence, the 

ersecution of his enemies, who sacrifice him for their own guilt, and the rage ofa 
blinded nation, have called forth all my pity for him. His enemies triumph, but 
who can envy the triumph of murder? 


* * * * * * * * * * 


LETTER CCXCVI. 
* Arlington Street, March 17, 1757: 


“ Admiral Byng’s tragedy was completed on Monday—a perfect tragedy, for there 
were variety of incidents, villainy, murder, and a hero. Hissufferings, persecutions, 
aspersions, disturbances, nay the revolutions of his fate, had not in the least unhing- 
ed his mind: his whole behavior was natural and firm. A few days before, one 
of his friends standing by him, said,—‘‘ Which of us is tallest ?”—he replied, Why this 
ceremony ? [ know what it means ; let the man come end measure me for my coffin.” 
He said, that being acquitted of cowardice, and being persuaded on the coolest re- 
flection that he had acted for the best, and should act so again, he was not unwilling 
to suffer. He desired to be shot on the quarter-deck, not where common malefactors 
are. Came outat twelve, sat down in a chair, for he would not kneel, and refused 
to have his face covered, that his countenance might show whether he feared death ; 
but being told that it might frighten his executioners, he submitted, gave the signal 
at once, received one shot through the head, another through the heart, and fell. 
Do cowards live or die thus ? Can that man want spirit, who only fears to terrify his 
executioners? Has the aspen Duke of Newcastle lived thus? Would my Lord 
Hardwicke die thus, even supposing he had nothing on his conscience ?” 


We have real satisfaction in laying the above extract before our readers ; 
— as a passage reflecting equal honor on the heart, and head of the author, 
—as exhibiting, in its true colors, a deed of unparalleled atrocity, and most 
indisputably proving, that not only all, that malice and hatred could effect, 
was brought forward to destroy as brave a man as ever stepped from stem 
to stern, but that resort was had to actual bribery, in order to stop the 
mouths of the court-martial; which court, having acquitted the prisoner 
upon two counts out of three, in the indictment, disaffection and coward- 
ice, found him guilty of negligence alone. Which court, — after unani- 
mously recommending him to mercy, and accompanying his sentence 
with a most earnest letter to the Lords of the Admiralty to intercede for 
his pardon; after having expressed a wish to mitigate the article of war; 
after repeatedly and individually soliciting merey; — were yet constrained 
to acknowledge that facts had transpired, on the inquiry, which rendered 
the sentence unjust! — What those facts were, quashed as they have been 
by the most barefaced audacity, and corruption, it can never now be known, 
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till that day comes, when all things done in the flesh shall be made mani- 
fest. — The evident inference however is, that, — when, previous to pro- 
nouncing sentence, the court-martial had inquired whether they could not 
mitigate the article of war, — an assurance had been given, that if sentence 
were pronounced, — so as to clear the ministry, —it would not be enforced ; 
— that the pledge was forfeited, and that bribery and intimidation were 
set to work for the concealment of that which treachery had previously 
effected. 

In addition, moreover, to the historical value of the above extract, we 
should not easily have found a more eligible specimen of Walpole’s style, 
which is simple, unaffected, and perspicuous throughout; often humorous, 
in no small degree, and not unfrequently rising, as at the concluding sen- 
tences of the above, to actual eloquence. — We regret that our limits will 
not permit us, at present, to quote the trial of the rebel lords and the death 
of Old Balmerino, a perfect pendant to the scene which we have already 
given in the vivid coloring of our author. As to rendering a just idea of 
the wit, liveliness, and play of fancy, which enriches every line, it is im- 
possible, unless by transcribing whole pages of the text. We might 
quote bon mots, in such abundance as would make the fortune of a pro- 
fessed Joe Miller ;— we might extract stories of every different character, 
pathetic, — merry, — scandalous, —— and treasonable ; — still we should but 
make a miserable patchwork, concocted of dismembered fragments from 
what is, as a whole, harmonious as beautiful! All we can do, is to assure 
our readers, that we have not derived so much entertainment from any 
book since, at some eight years old, we were enchained by the wonders of 
Robinson Crusoe. Seriously we do consider it the most perfectly well 
written, the most entirely amusing, and one of the most useful works, of 
lighter literature, that has issued from the press, whether of America or 
England, since the commencement of the nineteenth century. We would 
stake our reputation, nay more, our purse, that no one, who becomes a 
proprietor of the letters, will ever repent him of the purchase. In the 
mean time, we must take the present opportunity of expressing our grati- 
tude towards the spirited publisher, who has given such a treasure to the 
public, —- executed too with a degree of neatness that bids fair to compete 
successfully with the typography, material, and style of the London book- 


makers. 


DEATH. 
A Fragment from the Niobe, a lost drama of ZEschylus, 


Deatn, —death alone, — no sacred gifts doth use, 
Nor heeds the victim’s blood, the goblet’s juice !— 
To him no altars smoke, no hymns arise,— 

Sole god, that sweet Persuasion’s voice defies ! 
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CHEPSTOW CASTLE. 
[Concluded from page 27, volume II.] 


From face to face, and bloody point to point; 

Then, in a moment, fortune shall cull forth 

Out of one side her happy minion, 

To whom in favor she shall give the day, 

And kiss him with a glorious victory. —SHAKsPEARE. 


*T neep hardly remind you that the regicide and usurper Cromwell, — 
whose memory I pray may be accursed,—carried his arms into Scotland, 
where a train of successes were, for the sins of the besotted people, per- 
mitted to attend him, and from which he was able to drive his royal and 
injured master, Charles II. Determined to follow up his victories and 
either to exterminate the name, or drive its possessor forever out of the 
realm, he followed him again into England, and after a series of engage- 
ments in which success varied, the unfortunate day of Worcester came 
on, which, for the time, was decisive of the royal cause. The Round-heads 
were completely victorious,—the unfortunate Charles was obliged to flee, 
and through dangers and difficulties almost unparalleled, through the assist- 
ance even of those who were hostile to his cause, but who respected his 
misfortunes, he effected his escape to the continent. 

“The scattered remnant of the royalists hastened not to their homes, for 
that would have been to rush on certain destruction, Cromwell having, in 
the plenitude of his success, and thirsting for vengeance on all who had se 
long resisted his attempts, determined on carrying fire and sword through 
all the western counties, and razing to the ground the home of every one 
who had adhered to truth and loyalty. The greater part of them therefore 
fled to the castles of such of their political friends as possessed them; 
their families were also assembled at those places of refuge, with such ar- 
ticles of value as they could hastily gather together, abandoning the rest to 
the infuriate demagogue who now traversed the land, with the word of 
God in his mouth, but with the malice of the demon in his heart. 

*“ Among the places of refuge suggested to the minds of fugitive cava- 
liers, one of the foremost, was this very castle; not only on account of its 
great natural as well as artificial strength, but also from the consideration 
that its owner was one of the most staunch among the royalists, large in 
his resources, generous and noble in his feelings, and well disposed to pro- 
tect all who fled to him, by direct force, or by aiding their escape, to which 
last the immediate vicinity of the Wye offered great facilities. 

“Sir Hubert St. Clair had fought bravely in the battles of his master, 
in whose behalf his purse as well as his blood had been devoted. He 
taxed his means to the utmost, even against hope itself; every cavalier 
was aware that the way of truth and loyalty was the road to his heart, 
and that whatever might arise out of the conflict, so long as the walls of 
Chepstow stood entire, and its owner had an arm to strike in its defence, 
the friends of the lawful monarch would ever in him find a succour and a 
shield. Not that St. Clair was blind to the defects in the administration of 
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the first Charles, or to irregularities in the personal conduct of the second. 
He admitted, and he lamented, that both had given a plausible handle to 
their adversaries, and had furnished the conduct of the latter with a shadow 
of defence ; but as a lover of his country, he sighed over the still greater 
evils attendant upon the progress of insurrection, urged on by fanaticism 
and hypocrisy. He felt assured, from the histories of all ages, that the 
breath of the unthinking multitude was too frequently at the impulse of fac- 
tious demagogues, and that it was more easy to subdue the lion, than to 
destroy the hydra. Loyalty to the sovereign had also been instilled into 
his mind in his earliest years, and formed, with him, one of the most im- 
portant items in the code of honor. 

* All this was well known to Cromwell, nor was there in the ranks of 
royalty, one whose person he more cordially hated, or whose power he felt 
it more difficult to subdue, than that of Sir Hubert St. Clair. He knew 
that Chepstow would be the sanctuary of the depressed party, he was 
aware of its strength, of the difficulty of its surprisal, blockade, or regular 
siege; but he was also aware that its capture would possess hin of all that 
could impede the progress of his ambition ; it would crush at once and for 
ever the opposers of his career, and at the same time would glut his ven- 
geance, —which latter was perhaps as dear to his heart as the former. But 
to attempt this openly, he knew would be vain, unless by the perforraance 
of an act against which policy pleaded,—the devastation of the surround- 
ing country, — for such was the popularity of St. Clair in the western coun- 
ties, and in his own particularly, that the people would have been disposed 
to rise en masse rather than a hair of his head should be scathed within 
the walls of his own castle. He therefore pretended to carry his ravages 
into the neighboring counties, leaving Chepstow as a place deemed im- 
pregnable, yet keeping a watchful eye upon it by means of emissaries, and 
determined to possess himself of it by some stratagem. 

“St. Clair and his compatriots, on the other hand, took every precaution, 
and availed themselves of every advantage, to augment the strength of the 
place. They laid in provisions and warlike stores without delay, and left 
no step untaken to enable them to stand a long siege. The walls were 
examined, the passes secured, the rocks were blasted at projecting points, 
the stairs and bye-path from the river were strengthened and secured, and 
centinels were planted, both there and at every accessible part of the cas- 
tle. Piquets were stationed without the domains, and, in short, every 
thing, which danger and military skill could dictate, was done, to insure 
the safety of so many pledges, dear to the cavaliers, as were now gathered 
together, until a favorable opportunity should offer of conveying them 
entirely out of the reach of danger. 

“ But days and weeks passed by without an effort being made by Crom- 
well to penetrate into the district in which stoed the castle of Chepstow. — 
At the stated periods of each day and night the centinels were relieved, 
with strict orders to keep good watch. — But where is the vigilance that 
will not relax when there is no existing cause to keep it up? — Day by 
day there was the same dull routine of duty ;— the very cavaliers them- 
selves found the tedium beyond endurance ;— they felt that they were 
hemmed in, and could not contrive an escape even for their families; but 
provisions were in plenty both within and from without, and gradually 
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they fell into a feeling of comparative security. Ignorant of the move- 
ments of Cromwell, they conceived him to be now engaged in ambitious 
politics, and that, at his leisure he would settle with them; but, with the 
thoughtless conclusions of their party, they trusted that, ere that time, a 
new card might turn up in their favor, and once more elevate the royal 
cause, which they had too much reason to be convinced was, at present, 
at the bottom of fortune’s wheel. In the mean time the anniversary of 
Sir Hubert’s birth-day came round, and it was resolved to have it celebrat- 
ed with all the honors and all the hilarity that time and circumstances 
would permit ; — Sir Hubert himself considering it a point of hospitality 
to which it was his duty to conform, and his guests anticipating an oppor- 
tunity of paying that respect to their liberal host, which was done alike to 
his talents, his principles, and his conduct towards themselves. 

“ But Cromwell, — than whom no man understood better the workings 
of the human heart, and the extent of human foibles, — was also aware of 
the approaching period, and turning towards his friend and fellow-soldier, 
Leslie, he said, ‘Richard, — my spirit forebodes the downfall of those men 
of Belial, — the vanquished fugitives from the tents of the last man, who 
have fled to the rocks and to the hills, — they, even they, shall fall speedily, 
Richard Leslie, — the Lord will deliver them into my hands.’ 

“¢ Has your Highness had any fresh intelligence concerning the strong 
holds of the malignants?’ Inquired Leslie. 

“ ¢ In verity, no,’ replied the Protector ;— ‘ but knowest thou not, Leslie, 
that the children of this world, of whom these malignants are the chief, 
are great observers of times and seasons of festivity, and that they celebrate 
the returns of them, not by out-pourings of the spirit, not by watchings and 
vigilance, not by fasting and prayer, but in gluttony and drunkenness, in 
wine-bibbing and licentiousness, in the sound of pipe and timbrel, and in the 
dance. — Dost thou not note, Richard Leslie, that the owner of that castle 
will probably keep his idolatrous festival of the day of his birth, and that 
the surrounding people will fall down and worship, even as they of Baby- 
lon did worship upon the plains of Dura?’ 

“* “Yea, such is their fashion,’ replied Leslie, ‘ but does not your High- 
ness mark the rigour with which they have been wont to keep up the 
discipline of the soldiers within their walls ?’ 

**¢ Thou errest, Richard, I have sure word that they have fallen into 
sleep. — I tell thee again, Leslie, the Lord hath delivered them into my 
hand.’ — He paused. — His countenance remained calm and placid, but 
his eye flashed a glance of exultation, to which his next words did not 
accord. — ‘ How long — how long ’— continued he again, ‘am I still to be 
the avenging instrument to purge a guilty land? When will the wicked 
cease from troubling, and when shall I sheathe the sword in peace ?’ 

* ¢ Still,’ replied Leslie, ‘ with so great a force, as they possess and with 
so excellent a situation, I see not how your Highness can accomplish the 
reduction of that fortress by any sudden attempt.’ 

“ «Trouble not thyself,’ responded the Protector, ‘about the matter. 
Thou knowest, Richard, it is not my way to let my left hand know what 
my right hand doeth, but do thou give me thy prayers, Richard Leslie, and 
doubt not that this nest of hornets, these locusts of the land, shall be driven 
from the coasts thereof, even as the smoke is driven by the wind, and their 
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place shall know them no more.— Their sins have cried aloud unto the 
heavens, and the cup of their abominations is full.— Yet have I prayed 
that I might not be put to this.’ — He sighed and turned away, — but it was 
to hide emotions beyond his control. 

“ The eventful day arrived. — Great preparations had been made within 
the castle, and the tenants and retainers on the estate, without, vied with 
the former, as far as they were able, to do honor to their landlord and pro- 
tector. — The halls and the neighborhood resounded with mirth, many a 
loyal toast was given, many an earnest wish was uttered, for loyalty once 
more to take up her abode in the land; — many a matron forgot, for the 
hour, that she and her beloved partner were cooped up within the toils of 
the hunter, and many a fair maiden’s eyes were working mischief in the 
bosoms of youthful aspirants for fame and honor. The feast went on, the 
soldiers shared in the rejoicings ; care was, for the moment, flung from the 
bosom, and vigilance slept at her post. The night was dark and gusty, the 
motion of the surrounding woods kept up a continued murmur as the breeze 
blew through them, evermore interrupted by the hollow sounds through the 
deJls, at each extraordinary blast. The centinels had been placed, as usual, 
on tower and rampart, but long and uninterrupted tranquillity had reduced 
their duty to mere form, and the rejoicings of the day had caused an uni- 
versal cessation of watchfulness. — All was joy and happiness, the song 
went round and the dance, when suddenly a rushing noise was heard, and 
before its direction could be ascertained, or the nature of it guessed at, the 
doors of the hall were burst open, and Cromwell in person appeared, fol- 
lowed by a group of armed men. 

“ The usurper had calculated on this day, and even the weather had been 
favorable for his project.— The very loyalty and affection of the neighbor- 
hood had aided him in the execution of his design. In their eagerness to 
do honor to Sir Hubert’s natal day, they also had forgotten the watchfulness 
which such an enemy as Cromwell certainly required. He despatched 
messengers in various directions to the commanders of detachments, or- 
dering the march of a certain number of picked men, to meet at a rendezvous 
in the middle of the wood which you see on the other side of the river ; 
they were to come in small bodies by different routes, covering their arms, 
and taking every precaution to avoid particular notice. He himself attend- 
ed at the rendezvous, to command the expedition. — An emissary had en- 
gaged boats at some distance up the stream, for the alleged purpose of 
commencing a salmon-fishing speculation, and they were to be at a certain 
point on that day for the supposed purpose. — All things answered according 
to his plan. The men assembled as he had ordered, each armed in the 
fashion of the Round-heads, and Cromwell, in a speech adapted at once to 
their religious and political fanaticism, pointed out to them, that the time 
was at length arrived for separating the tares from the wheat, and that 
physically, as well as figuratively, the former were laid in piles for the 
burning. A stern hum of approbation was the reply to his address, — an 
answer which he was too well able to appreciate. 

“ The night came on, and with it commenced the march to the water 
side. The boats were manned, containing from twenty-five to thirty in 
each, and then they dropped down the river, close under the rocks on this 
side. Their oars were muffled, and every precaution was taken to insure 
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silence in the execution of the adventure. The windy night was a mate- 
rial aid, as from the variety of noises incidental to such weather, alarm 
was easily lulled, and thus they were enabled to drop down to the foot of 
the path which leads from the bottom of the rocks.— The place itself 
from which they embarked was a sort of cove, calculated to shelter a little 
fleet if their existence were not suspected. — It is about a mile off, — just 
stand on this stone, outside the buttress, and you will see the place I mean.” 

I looked at the stone to which the old man pointed, and, sooth to say, was 
not very forward to avail myself of its assistance ; for the stone itself seemed 
to be retained only by the mortar in which it was imbedded, and it over- 
hung the river, which ran, at least, one hundred and fifty feet below it. 
To comply with the old man’s desire, however, was, perhaps, to gratify a 
favorite feeling, and, after all, the stone was probably like thousands under 
similar circumstances, incorporated in the solid masonry to which it was 
attached ; — I therefore stepped out upon it to look, as he directed, but had 
no sooner got there, than an unusual dizziness seized me, accompanied by 
the returning apprehensions of danger, and hastily I called out “ Help, sir, 
help,” springing inwards with all my force and throwing myself into the 
old man’s arms. He tottered with my weight, and was near sinking with 
horror on perceiving the stone itself had given way under the strong im- 
pulse with which I pressed it in endeavoring to save myself, and, in the 
next moment, it was thundering down the outside of the walls, bounding 
from point to point of the projecting rocks, and finally plunging into the 
current below with a heavy splash. 

The immediate panic, which had urged my return within the walls, was, 
of course, soon over, but I could not perceive the realization of my fears, 
although brought about by those very fears, without deep emotion. As for 
my venerable narrator, it was some moments before he could recover him- 
self sufficiently to speak. At length, with quivering lips and trembling 
voice, he exclaimed, “ Thank God!—Ibless God, in that you are here 
whole and sound before me. — Ah! how many have I placed in that peril- 
ous situation, in which you stood just now, whilst I was babbling my idle 
tale.” — I begged him to dismiss the recollection, as now all was well, — 
and wished him to sit down a little, to restore his nerves, before he resumed 
his story. ‘I shall never have heart to tell it again, sir,” replied the old 
man, — it has been too much the favorite indulgence of my old age, and 
I fear I have given too much way to it. Oh, if misfortune had befallen you, 
it would have been the death of me also.” — I took the old man’s hand and 
tried to assure his spirits, turning the conversation for a few minutes on 
other subjects, until he became more restored, and then drew him into the 
original channel. 

“ Well, sir,” he continued, “in such a night, dark and gloomy without, 
and blowing heavily, and under the conviction that all was mirth, revelry, 
and carelessness within, did the fleet of Round-heads drop down the river 
close under the walls of the castle. — Did you observe from the other side 
of the river, that about twelve or fifteen feet above the water, were the 
remains of two windows, as if cut out in the solid rock?” “TI did,” said 
I, “and thought then that they must have been for letting light into the 
castle dungeons.” ‘They were so ;— and the enemy, when they came to 
that part of the rock, threw grappling irons up, which enabled them to scale 
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to the height they wished. They wrenched the bars at the windows with- 
out fear of being betrayed, entered the dungeons, traced the passages boldly 
but compactly, issued to the upper part of the building, — a portion, headed 
by the blood thirsty Cromwell himself,—and burst upon the astonished party, 
as I have described ; whilst the rest dispersed, according to previous instruc- 
tions, to secure important passes, and prevent a re-action. 

“A general shriek was heard from the female part of the assembly, at 
this dreadful appearance. In the utmost trepidation, they retreated to the 
furthest part of the room, whilst the cavaliers, though struck with conster- 
nation, and totally unprepared for an encounter, arrayed themselves before 
their shrinking partners, as if to shield them from some impending and 
horrid catastrophe. 

** Advance not,—stir not,—I charge ye, on your lives!’ Cried Cromwell, 
extending his hand towards the besieged party,— his men, in the mean 
time, arranging themselves behind him, in the room. ‘Said I not sooth,’ 
said he, turning to one of his officers, —‘ have they not committed the 
follies and the sins of their tribe, and is not the hand of the Lord upon 
them? Hubert St. Clair,’ he cried aloud, ‘the measure of thine iniqui- 
ties is full, and surely, according to the multitude of thy sins, shalt thou 
be requited. Yield thee. St. Clair, and thy followers, to the arms of the 
commonwealth, and bethink ye all, of the blood of God’s saints, which, 
through you, and ¢he MAN supported by you, has been shed, like water, 
over the land ; — to the purifying, I trust,’ added he, looking up, ‘of the 
enormities which have so long defaced it. Yield thee, St. Clair, and ye, 
his fellow workers in iniquity, and put us not to the use of the carnal 
weapon, which, to our great grief be it said, has mown down both the 
wheat and the tares from the land.” 

“St. Clair indignantly stepped forth! ‘Base usurper,’ cried he, ‘what 
dost thou here? How has thine evil angel led thee into a state portentous 
of evil, both to thee and thine. Withdraw thyself, and these, thy mini- 
ons, without delay, and, for the sake of these alarmed and helpless ladies, 
thou shalt have terms of favor. Why man, thisis Chepstow! Deemest 
thou to walk its precincts as thou wouild’st the green sward, unscathed, 
triumphant ? — Without there,’ turning to the nearest window, ‘assemble 
the guard, and muster the forces, — we are surprised here.’ 

“* Ay, call the guard,’ replied the protector, ‘they cannot aid thee. — 
Ye yield not, then, at merciful intreaty. Soldiers, step forth and take 
them prisoners, — bear them in safety into durance, and let the regenerate 
laws of this our land deal with them as they list.’ 

“So saying, the soldiers advanced to seize them, but the high spirited 
cavaliers, notwithstanding that they felt themselves as lions taken in the 
toils, would not tamely surrender themselves, and those to whom they 
owed protection, to the vassal hands of an usurping and hated power. 
They struggled with the men, and St. Clair having succeeded in snatching 
a sword, laid dreadfully about him, at the same time an alarm and shouts 
from without, giving notice that the surprise there had not been altogether 
effectual. The vindictive Cromwell was seized with apprehensions that 
the prey he had watched so sedulously, and the revenge which he had so 
deeply vowed, might soon yet be snatched from him. His eye flashed 
fire, -— his countenance was distorted with fury, — he snatched from his 
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belt a pistol and shot the brave St. Clair through the head! He fell in an 
instant, and the apartment rang with the screams of the ladies and the 
execrations of the cavaliers, the latter of whom now fought with the des- 
peration of madmen. In vain the soldiers of Cromwell advanced upon 
them, these gallant men repelled each assault, and gradually were enabled 
to seize something or other of offensive weapons. Again the Round-head 
levelled his pistol, and again a noble cavalier fell a victim to his unerring 
aim. The struggle, upon this second outrage, was tremendous, and di- 
rected rather against himself than against the rascal canaille whom he 
had hounded on against them. 

“In the mean time the contest raged sore without. The commonwealth 
soldiers had gained some important posts by surprise, and had overpower- 
ed several of the defenceless troops, but there were still many capable of 
fighting on, and the cry of St. Clair had not fallen unheard.—It was 
evident that the first attempt must be the rescue of their leaders, and hence 
the flood of battle rolled towards the banquet hall. They fought for every 
inch of ground, and finally were able to burst into the apartments before 
the cavaliers were altogether borne down. Cromwell was mad with rage, 
but with a powerful restraint, he mastered it. His own soldiers pressed 
hard after those of the Royalist cause. ‘The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon’ cried he — ‘ smite them men, even as sheep for the slaughter, — 
the Lord hath delivered them into your hands!’ A stern hum of appro- 
bation followed his words, and the melée commenced, in which not only 
men, but — can it be believed — women and even children were massa- 
cred. Shot after shot was levelled at the master-butcher himself, but in 
vain ; the demon, whom he doubtless served, had not done with him, and 
the armour, under his buff-coat, was impenetrable. He remained unhurt. 

“Presently a dense cloud was perceived, and suffocating smoke ranged 
round the apartment and stairs. Fierce crackings were heard on all sides, 
and flames, at various points, were seen darting their extremities upwards, 
— confusion on confusion followed. The wretched females, wounded in 
the strife, pressed down and trampled on in the deadly struggle of enraged 
combatants, amazed, confounded, they attempted not to escape, but in- 
creased the horror of the war by their shrieks, which overtopped the noises 
of the soldiery. The castle was soon in a general blaze, augmented by the 
fury of the wind, and the tide of war was gradually setting towards the 
ramparts, when, all at once, an explosion, as if the very earth was rent 
asunder, took place; stones, rafters, beams, and human beings were scat- 
tered to the four winds of heaven, like insects before a summer tempest ; — 
and in the next instant all was still and calm — hideously calm —as though 
all things had become annihilated, and matter was no more. The fire had 
spread its ravages until it reached a point which had been made a tempora- 
ry magazine. Little dreaming of such a night, the besieged had not 
thought it necessary to carry their ammunition into the subterranean vaults, 
and, in the confusion of the present attack, it had been entirely overlooked. 
In the natural course of things, the dreadful ravager, fire, in its circling 
strides, reached there — the fatal spark touched the more fatal powder, and, 
in a moment, this fair, this beautiful, this strong, and protecting edifice, 
was a mass of deformed and smoking ruins. 

“The stunning noise of this explosion occasioned a revulsion of feeling 
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in the minds of both parties. Arms were suspended, as if the business of 
warfare were atanend. The concussion of the elements had even shaken 
the walls at considerable distance from the place of immediate conflagra- 
tion; some were nodding and rocking, as ready to fall on the heads of the 
combatants; and frequently detached parcels did roll down with horrid 
noise over the rocks into the flood below. Cromwell was the first to re- 
cover his presence of mind. He gave orders to cease from farther carnage, 
and take the prisoners, now too surely his, into the boats below. The fe- 
males also were collected, and allowed to partake the confinement of their 
husbands, or to go to such asylums as they thought proper. 

“One only remained. It was Lady St. Clair. My grandfather, from 
whom I had all this story, when I was but a child, used to tell me that he 
was one of the soldiers of Chepstow on that memorable day, and that, 
though all the rest should lose place in his memory, his poor lady would be 
remembered with ever renewed freshness. She had hung near her husband 
when hestruggled with the soldiery, and into herarms he fell, when the tyrant 
levelled the deadly tube at him. She swooned upon his dead body, and 
in that condition had yeceived various cuts, contusions, and injuries. 
Time had restored her to her senses, and her first attempt was to drag the 
body of her lord out of the heap of slain, and endeavour to reanimate it. 
In vain, — whilst in the affectionate and pious endeavor, she herself received 
a shot, which prostrated her by her beloved husband. 

* At the moment of departure, she was perceived, still living, but the 
tide fast ebbing ; she strenuously refused to be removed, nor to be parted 
from the remains of her dear lord, and when Cromwell approached her, to 
beg she would allow some steps to be taken in her behalf, she looked sternly 
towards him and thus addressed him : 

“ * Bloody minded man, — avoid thee! How hast audacity to bid 
her be comforted, who is bereft of the husband of her heart, the hero of her 
approbation, by thine own fell arm? Avoid thee,— cruel and ambitious 
man, — crafty and hypocritical tyrant ! — Regicide — murderer — destroyer 
of social order, — deceiver, even of thyself. Go to the palace which thou 
hast usurped —to the bed which was thy injured and murdered master’s. 
Think thee of this exploit, which thou mayst add to many others of as 
gracious a nature, and then sleep on it. Sleep,—tyrant? Never shalt 
thou sleep in peace again. Even when thou art alone, let my weak voice 
be ringing in thine ear, that rest is fled thee whilst thy life remains. My 
lord — my dear and noble lord —ah, what were life, if churls, like this, 
could sport with and destroy the generous heart, the valiant mind, the 
gracious and the good — like thee St. Clair. But, there is a day of retri- 
bution — an hour when every act shall meet its due reward — when thou 
— brave soldier — gracious husband — and when thou, fell tyrant, shalt, 
after anxious days and fearful nights, doubts of thy friends, and dread of 
all around thee -— come to thy doom, — and then — oh God — forgive thee!’ 

“ Her head dropped on the bosom of Sir Hubert as she uttered the last 
words, and — she was no more! 

“He was the last of his race, and, after the restoration, the estate revert- 
ed to the crown. Charles II. bestowed it upon a faithful servant of his 
cause, the son of one of those very cavaliers who perished at the storming 
of the castle, and his descendant is owner of the estate at this time. My 
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grandfather remained in the service of the new landlord, and my humbler 
generation have continued in descent downward to me. The present fa- 
mily have never thought either of repairing the present ruins or of building 
another residence, therefore they are seldom in the neighborhood, which 
I am sorry for, knowing, as I do, that to know them is tolovethem. This 
is my story, sir, —-it is a sorry one, but I have a melancholy pleasure in 
riciting it, particularly to one who appears to feel such an interest as you 
have done.” 

“ Most sincerely I thank you,” replied I, “ your story has to me been a 
source of the deepest interest, and I cannot help thinking that the address 
of the poor dying lady was, in some degree, prophetical upon Cromwell, 
whose latter days were those of distrust and misery, and who, if he arrived 
at the height of royal power, paid certainly a more than royal price for it.” 

“ He did, sir, and justly ; for though I admit that England arrived at a 
higher pitch of real splendor in his days and under his administration than 
she had ever reached before; and though I confess that he had talents 
which made him respected abroad, and maintained peace and justice at home, 
yet as he attained to that high eminence by unjustifiable means, and even 
by such as must ever stamp him a hypocrite and a dissembler, I never can 
admire him, for I hold that we have no right to do evil that good may come 
of it;— even if the hope of good should be a point of consideration, — of 
which in Cromwell’s case I have much doubt.” 

“T agree with you, my venerable friend,” said I, “and now accept my 
thanks for your interesting communication. But by-the-bye, my mind is 
strung to romantic feeling, and a circumstance occurred to me in coming 
hither, which perhaps you can explain to me.” 

I related to him the account of the rapidly fleeing damsel, at which the 
old man gave a melancholy shake of the head, thod@h with a slight smile 
on his features. 

“T am sorry to destroy your romance, young gentleman,” said he, “ for 
though the subject isan unhappy one, there is not much of the romantic in 
it. The poor girl is the orphan daughter of a man who was a miner in 
this district. Whilst she was recovering from a fever, her father was 
brought home dead, having been killed by what is called a blast, in the 
mines. The sight unhinged her faculties and she has been ever since in- 
sane. She fancies herself the lady of the castle, and wanders about in 
her imaginary domains. At sight of a stranger, however, she takes flight, 
and being remarkably swift of foot, she outstrips all who try to overtake 
her.” 

“ Poor girl,” said I, “is she then in bad circumstances, — does she need 
any assistance ?” 

“No, sir, — the same kind friend who provides the old man’s comforts,” 
pointing to himself, “is the support of the orphan and the bereft. My 
honored master is her friend — and mine.” 

I could not reply to the old man, but looked on him with reverence, and 
thought of the castle’s owner with respect. We remained both lost in 
thought, when a huge owl, skimming just above our heads, gave a startling 
tyrr whoo, which startled us from our reverie, and we returned to the apart- 
ment. I took my leave, promising to revisit the good old man, if possible, 
at an early opportunity. 
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SPECIMENS OF THE ITALIAN TRAGEDIANS. 


VINCENZO MONTI. 


Or all the immediate followers of Alfieri, the works of none have been 
more universally, or more justly, admired, than those of Vincenzo Monti of 
Ferrara. Incited to literary ambition by the fame of his illustrious predeces- 
ssor, and emulous of his glory, Monti aspired to tread in the same footsteps ; 
and has produced three tragedies, which, in grandeur of style, dignity of 
sentiment, and force of delineation, are inferior to none, except those no- 
ble models on which they were avowedly formed ; while they possess an 
elegance and harmony, or diction, peculiar to our poet himself. His Aristo- 
demo* and Cajo Gracco are upon the classic plan, founded on events in 
Greek and Roman history, and are both distinguished, particularly the 
former, by the same severe simplicity of plot, the same unity of absorbing 
interest, the same depth and energy of passion, which are so remarkable in 
the tragedies of Alfieri. The king of Messenia, like the heroes of many of 
Alfieri’s pieces, stands alone, and separated from all the other characters 
around him; alone in suffering, and in the power of commanding the inte- 
rest of the reader or spectator. The victim of remorse, for a secret and 
fearful crime, he has for fifteen years borne in his own bosom the corroding 
recollection of his guilt, and received with bitter, though concealed, self- 
reproach the homage and reyerence attendant upon the royal state, which 
he has purchased by t rifice of his domestic peace forever. The con- 
trast between his king pride,---as displayed in his negotiations with the 
Spartan enero and the pitiable state of anguish, to which we behold 
him reduced w none are near ;---the conflict of feeling in his interview 
with Cesira, where he is now impelled by mysterious sympathy to embrace 
his unknown child, and now tortured by the haunting consciousness, that 
Heaven in vengeance has cursed him with this longing and passionate af- 
fection ;-~ and the close of the piece, when the wretched monarch is pursu- 
ed by the imaginary phantom of his murdered daughter, until, goaded to 
frenzy by the suggestions of remorse and despair, he immolates himself upon 
the tomb which hides her remains; all present scenes which not only 
énchain the imagination by their thrilling interest and pathos, but also con- 
vey a deep and impressive moral lesson. We shall not offer here any ex- 
tracts from the Aristodemo, although it is generally esteemed the most 
perfect of Monti’s dramas; no portion of it could be separated from the rest 
without losing much of its power and beauty, which consist not in detached 
passages, but in the magic yet progressive interest of the whole. Galeotti 
Manfredi, is an Italian story of the middle ages, and abounds in beauties, 
though not, as a whole, equal to either of the others. In this drama, as also 
in another of inferior merit, Monti has not scrupled to imitate closely the 


* Signorelli gives an account of a tragedy entitled Aristodemo, by Dottori, produc- 
ed in Paduain 1657: — but according to him the poet has made the Grecian king ‘“‘a 
greater than Agamemnon,” making a disinterested sacrifice of his daughter for the 
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tanner, and in some instances the language, of the great master of English 
dramatic poetry. There is certainly a strong resemblance in scene 3d. of 
the fourth act, where the artful courtier endeavors to awaken the suspicions 
of the jealous Princess Matilda, to the well known scene between Othello 
and Iago. 

We shall proceed to give some extracts from Caius Gracchus, without de- 
tailing the events upon which it is founded, as every reader is doubtless fa- 
miliar with the history of that eventful period of the Roman commonwealth. 
The poet has painted his hero, such a being as the spirit of tragic poetry 
required him to be; nobly regardless of his own safety, in comparison with 
the preservation ofthe liberties of his country, zealous and enthusiastic in 
the cause of Roman virtue, even toa degree that might stamp him with 
the epithet of visionary. Hear his rebuke of Fulvius, whom he has just dis- 
covered tobe the murderer of Scipio A/milianus, for whose death, although 
he was the chief and most formidable opposer of those laws and principles 
which Gracchus had pledged his life to maintain, the noble Roman con- 
demns Fulvius with virtuous indignation. 


Caius. Villain! Thou my friend! 
Iam no felon’s friend. Avenging bolt 
Of justice! smite the miscreants, who through paths 
Of blood and crime would seek their liberty ! 
Freedom more base than chains !— more infamous 
Than slavery itself !— Say not, blasphemer, 
The sentence was mine own. — I wished him dead, — 
Aye! wished it.— By the axe of public justice, 
Which yet shall cleave thy guilty head. — Away! 
Tremble! for thou hast brought upon my name 
A cloud of black dishonor! 


In scene Ist of the third act, the dignified fortitude and lofty sense of 
honor which we admire in the noble Cornelia, stand@prth in bold relief from 
the devoted, and more absorbing, affection of Licinia — who seeing nought 
but the danger of her husband, can find no alleviation for her sorrow in the 
high thoughts, which elevate the soul of her mother-in-law above all femi- 
nine apprehensions. — Caius is taking leave of them, in order to depart to 
the assembly of the people. 


Caius. Courage, Licinia. Let thy thoughts adapt them 
To our resistless fate —If Destiny 
Decree this day my last, I ask not of thee 
The tribute of sad sighs, and bitter tears. 
Such would make death more gloomy. But I charge thee 
To love me, and to cherish my remembrance 
In thy dear son. — To lead him to my tomb, — 
Teach him to deck the turf with flowers, and call, 
With infant voice, upon his father’s shade. 
My ashes will exult within their urn, 
And almost live to greet you. — Tell him then 
The tale of my misfortunes, — and from thence 
Draw noblest moral. — Say how I adored 
My country. — How died for her! — Tell him, too, 
I had a glorious brother, — to the same 
Immortal cause a martyr. — But say not 
I had a sister! not, that to our house, 
Blighting its lustre, damning guilt crept in— 
Guilt unrevenged. 

Cornelia. Oh, son! why tempt me thus 
With cruel memories ?— Wouldst thou compel 
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Thy mother to base tears? — Thou hast obtained them! — 

I saw the bleeding corse of my Tiberius. 

I held him in these arms — His ghastly wounds 

With mine own hand I bathed — kissed them — yet wept not. 
The tears his loss could not force from me, now — 

At thought of our dishonor -— flow unchecked 

From these dim eyes, and from this bursting heart. — 

A crier approaches with a decree in his hand ; he affixes it to a column, and the 
veople run eagerly to readit. A citizen, having observed it, approaches Caius, 
buried in grief, shakes him by the mantle, and says, 

Gracchus! the Senate’s mandate! dost thou mark ? 
Approach and read! 
aius. (reads) Ler tHe Const sEE 
THE REPUBLIC DO RECEIVE NO HARM. 
Citizen. Unhappy man, beware ! — that dread decree 
Is fatal to thy life. 
Licinia. What do I hear? — 
Caius. I see it, and I thank thee, courteous friend, 
Thou, if I err not, art Quintilius ? 
Citizen. (grasping his hand.) And thy friend. Courage.— Exit. 
Cornea. Turn thee, my son ! — Behold amidst the people 
The — Opimius! Rouse thee! — Rouse thee! now. — 


The hour is come for courage. 
Caius. Go — fear not! — 
Cornelia. Give me thine hand. 
Caius. Take it — it trembles not. 


Cornelia. Ittrembles not! — It is my noble son’s. 
And tells me rather than betray thine honor, 
Thou wilt meet death. — 1 am content. 
Caius. Lavinia, 
Farewell! embrace me! If our fate decree 
That this caress Mother, do thou sustain her. 
She hears me not, — Farewell. To thee I trust 
My wife, — my child.— 
Cornelia retires supporting Licinia, while Caius pauses before the stalue of his 
father. 


Oh! thou, who mutely speak’st 
From this chifP marble to my heart! — my great, 
My glorious sire ! — I hear the unuttered voice, 
And will obey. This day shall Rome be free, 

Or I, a disembodied shade, shall rush, 

Naked, to thine embrace! 


Opimius enters, preceded by the lictors, and followed by the senators and 
the people.— He ascends the tribunal, and harangues the multitude, — 
first, artfully exciting them by allusions to the recent death of Scipio, and 
intimations of suspicion as to the cause of his untimely end. He then, in 
a train of specious reasoning, denounces the public acts of Gracchus, as in- 
jurious to the interests of the republic, — accusing him at the same time of 
aspiring to unlawful power, and of conciliating the people, with a view to 
aggrandize himself at the expense of their freedom and interests. -— He 
thus concludes his address. 


Opimius. Our great fathers 
Upon the unwarlike citizen denounced 
The penalty of death. — Who now recals 
That righteous law ?— Where, citizens, is heard 
The voice of honor now, which vainly seeks 
Renewal ? — Powerless is the Censor’s rod, — 
Empty the curule chairs, — and justice — sold 
And bought, in soulless traffic. Where art thou, 
Illustrious Piso? Prophet — not believed — 
Yet sadly true! --~In Asia’s field remote 
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Thou dost exult, — dost bind thy warrior brow 
With bays of Greece, with Syrian flowers entwined. — 
y Most happy thou! that, far from distant Rome, 

The shame, — thou didst predict, — thou mournest not! 

Thou seest not those right hands, — that once o’erthrew 

Numantia, Corinth, Carthage! — That once dragged 

In fettered triumph the Greek conqueror’s sons !— 

Subdued, — All Greece — five hundred towns of Asia! — 

Yes! those right hands, embrowned by Afric’s sun, 

Now instruments of luxury and riot 

In some debased retreat, where men grasp madly — 

Goblets — not swords. — To arms — meanwhile — to arms! 

Thunders the warlike East. — Numidia arms, — 

And proud Germania! — Hither Mithridates 

Moves with his steely host! Jugurtha hither! — 

And at the Traitor’s side, a stormy route 

Of barbarous Cimbri, — wild and savage race, — 

Who know alike to wield the sword, and scorn 

A death in battle. — And we, -- sunk in sloth, 

Blind to our foes, — the eternal mockery 

Of him who lulls us — Sleep — forgetful Sleep ! — 

And must we perish thus, insulted victims 

Of madmen ?— Oh! my country! Home of gods!— 

Home of immortal virtue ! — thou art torn 

With fierce internal strife. — War is around thee, — 
( Tempests, — and wreck, ~- and ruin ! — yet the tyrant, 

Who wroucht this desolation, lives secure ! 

Lives ! — Not lives only — but sublimely stalks 

Thy streets, with steps profane! frequents the Forum! 

Stirs up the people! flies from Afric’s sand 

To tear thy esding heart! — 


Caius. It is enough. — 
Now hear me, Romans! 
Drusus. People, hear him not! 


He has been proved seditious. — Hear him not!— 
Part of the People. UHear noble Gracchus! 


Another part. No— he is seditious! 
1st part. Hear Gracchus ! 
Qnd part. Gracchus hence! to the Tarpeian! 


Caius. Now, by the gods, I pray you, hear me first,— 
Then slay me! 
An Old Man. Hear him — brethren — let us hear him! 
Listen with patience. *Tis not worthy Romans, 
To adjudge the punishment without defence. — 
He is our benefactor. 
lst cilizen. Were he our foe, 
He claims a hearing, and it must be granted! — 
Let those be mute, whose voices are already 
Sold with their honor !— I assure thee, Gracchus, 
Mine is yet free. The rostrum is thine own! 
Mount, and defend thyself. 


Gracchus, with the indignant eloquence of injured virtue, repels the 
foul charge advanced against him—and vindicates successfully,one by one, 
every act of his past administration. The sympathies of his hearers are 
enlisted more and more strongly in his favor, as he proceeds in his defence. 
—But the great strength of his arguments is reserved for the last and most 
powerful appeal. 


Caius. I hear at length 
The sound of Roman voices, and behold 
Tears worthy of a man !— But cease to weep! 
Hear, what my last unequalled guilt hath dared,— 
And tears wrung not by joy, but grief and rage, 
Deluded men, will follow. — Hear, attentive, — 
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The avarice of the nobles, who made traffic 

Of vulgar woes, despoiled you of your all, — 

Scarce left in your degraded frames the spirit F 
That gave thembreath. It had been merciful 
If, with your heritance they had despoiled you 

Of worthless life. They spared you that! that you 

Might feast them with your groans. — Now they have slaves — 

To trample ! — to oppress ! — and, last, worst lin 

In the base chain of bondage ! — to despise. — 

Hear now the damning crime they charge to me. 

One sentence sums it — To restore your own! — 

Restore you so much of your native earth, 

As might suffice to give your weary bones 

A decent burial. — Oh! my wretched brethren! 

Have not the beasts, which roam their rocks and forests, 

Each one his den, where safely he may rest 

His wearied limbs, — and bid the elements 

Work their fell will without? Jen of Rome 

Who in the battle bear the sword, and brave 

Death for your homes, — ye Sovereigns of the world, 

Can claim nought else in your own blood-bought reign, 

Save the free air, and light, which jealous hate 

Cannot shut out. — Ye wander through the land, 

Wretched and famine-struck ! — your fainting wives, 

Your naked children, cravin food in vain, 

While robed in state, — mid songs, — and wine, — and mirth, " 
our spoilers sit at the voluptuous board, 

Insatiate of base joys! all, all the purchase 

Of your despair, your blood ! — Your blood has bought 

Those seats of luxury, — those palace domes, 

Blazing with pomp barbaric, — ‘Those ee 

From far Arabia, — cups of carven gold, 

And cushions of Sidonian purple. — Blood — 

j Blood of yours has furnished their delights, — 

: Their costly canopies, — and tall colossi 


Of purest marble! their suburban villas — 

And green retreats, in Tusculum’s cool shades 

Reared for their pleasure. All that pampers them 

Was won by toil of yours, — by floods of gore 

Drawn from your streaming sides, — by hostile swords 

Broached in red battle !— The patricians hold. 

Nought of themselves, but vices. — Yet they dare 

To brand the soldiers fighting in your ranks 

As rebels, — cowards !— They, who have debased 

All Roman strength with more than Eastern softness ; 

They, who have changed our bold camps into bowers 

Of revel, and corruption ; — they, who waste 

Secure the treasures of the subject people, 

And of the empire, leaving to his fate 

The famished veteran, by such misery made 

Desperate and criminal; — now melt with tears 

For ancient glo-y lost — tzars for the fall 

Of military vigor! — and aloof 

From peril, — cry in battle’s hour — “ Fight on! 

Fight! for your household gods — your fathers’ tombs !” 

Tell me, — deceived ones, — which of ye can boast 

Or hearth, — or altar, — or sepulchral stone ? — 

People, (with loud cries) Not one! not one! 
Caius. What have ye done? 


The citizens, stirred up to fury, by the stormy eloquence of Gracchus, 
and led on to the attack, by Fulvius, rush tumultuously upon the patricians ; 
and Antilius, chief of the lictors, is slain in attempting to defend the con- 
sul Caius precipitates himself from the tribunal, and interposes between 
his infuriated friends, and the intended victims of their rage. 
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Fulvius. Courage! proceed !— Opimius must be slain. 
People. Opimius must be slain. 
Caius. (interposing) Hold! or with him 
Slay Caius too! What! is there no road 
To safety and just vengeance, but the path 
Of carnage and of crime! Oh! by the Gods! 
Leave to Opimius, — to the Senate, — leave 
Such deeds disgraceful. Romans,— Laws NoT sLoop! 
I do conjure ye— peace. Put up those swords, — 
And blush for the blind fury which impelled you 
To imitate the assassins of my brother. 
3rd Citizen. We will have vengeance! 
Caius. We shall have it. Consul, 
Listen to my words, and raise thy trembling head. 
Thou hast essayed to break the majesty, — 
The sanctity of laws. I do denounce thee 
The enemy of Rome, — and, when thine office 
Of consulship expires, which renders now 
Thy person sacred, I — I, Caius Gracchus — 
Do cite thee to appear and meet the charge 
Before thy lord, THE PEOPLE, —sovereign judge, ~ 
Sole master, — of thy fate !— to answer then 
For all thy deeds. y friends — hold peace in honor! 
Let none descend to brawl. ‘The people’s silence 
The tyrant’s deepest lesson ! — Now, depart — 
Calmly depart, — and let this proud one tremble! 
[Exit Caius; the people retire modestly.] 


The hatred of Opimius towards his dreaded rival is rendered more bitter 
and unrelenting, by the consciousness of having owed his life to the mercy 
of his foe. By his artifices, and those of Drusus the tribune, the reports, 
which involve Gracchus, with his sister and Fulvius, in the guilt of Sci- 
pio’s murder, are carefully spread among the people. A citizen informs 
Caius, whom he finds with his wife and mother, of the existence of such 
rumors ; and this noble-minded patriot, indignant to hear that the Roman 
people will admit a suspicion of his connivance at so foul a crime, and more 
solicitous to vindicate his honor, than to provide for his personal safety, has- 
tens toconfront his accusers. The anguish and despair of Licinia, ex- 
pressed in loud and unrestrained lamentations, are perfectly in character 
with the nature of her love and her fears: but it is in the more dignified 
grief of Cornelia that the poet has shown his surpassing art. He has sof- 
tened the cold and proud demeanor of the Roman matron, with the most 
exquisite touches of maternal tenderness. We look into the depths of her 
heart, closed as they are to the eye of vulgar observation, and discern that 
it is not to an unfeeling nature she owes her superiority, but that her keen 
sense of shame, and her exalted intellect, enable her to rise above the suf- 
ferings which overpower less elevated souls. She retires at the approach 
of a funeral bier ; and the hearse of A©milianus, — borne on the shoulders 
of the senators, — is brought upon the scene, accompanied by the people 
and Opimius, who addresses them with great eloquence and art. — After 
an elaborate eulogy upon the virtues and heroic exploits of the deceased, 
he announces his suspicion that the illustrious patrician had perished by 
violence ; and, partly in proof of his assertion, partly to effect his object by 
an appeal to the sensibilities of the populace, causes the corse to be unco- 
vered. — We shall extract his speech over the body, as also a corresponding 
passage in King Henry VI., which may show that our poet did not disdain 
sometimes to borrow even his language from a foreign source. 
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Opim. Behold! the ascended blood has crimsoned all 
His brow, and filled those veins. 1 have beheld, — 
Mark me, — | have beheld oft times the dead, 

But lately stript of life: but they were pale, 

Cold, and attenuate. In the last stern conflict 
Which nature holds with death, the blood descends, 
Last minister of life, to its strong hold 

The heart ; — and, life expelled, doth there remain: 
Nor ever thence returns to die the cheeks 

With their once roseate hue. Lo, here! the face 
Suffused and black, — and on the indented neck 
The livid streaks, which do reveal the gripe 

Of suffocating hands. — Behold those eyes, — 
Upturned, driven outward, violently forced 

From out their sockets. — Mark the widened nostrils, 
As gasping yet for breath, — the arms 
Outstretched, — the fingers clenched in nature’s strife 
*To free the throat, by murderous force subdued. — 
And, with this manifold and speaking proof, 

Can we yet say, the soul by nature’s fiat 

Was from the shrine deforced, twas wont to use! 
The spirit quits not, in such guise as this, 

Her earthly prison. She forsakes it not, 

A devastating foe, nor leaves behind 

The traces of her hatred, — but departs 
Placid, serene, like a fond friend, who gives, 
At the conclusion of a weary journey, 

His last embraces to the faithful comrade 
Who shared his pain and toil.— Oh! citizens! 
Cannot your eyes, as mine, discern the crime 
Clear as the day ? 


While he proceeds to advance proofs of the guilt of Fulvius, and Sem- 
pronia the wife of the dead Scipio, and thence to criminate Gracchus, he is 
interrupted by the arrival of Drusus, bearing the tidings of a popular tumult 
on the Aventine hill. The people, he says, kindled into fury by the words 
of Gracchus, have thrown off their allegiance to the consul and the senate, 
and force their way through the streets, armed with swords, stones, and 
torches, — slaying all who oppose them in their work of destruction, — 
Lentulus, chief of the senate, who has vainly endeavored to check their 
fury, is seen to drag himself wounded across the stage. The purposes of 
Opimius now need but one bold stroke to ensure their accomplishment. 


Opim. Oh! sight, which even 
In my just wrath, calls forth unwilling tears ! 
Look, and turn pale! Oh blind, deluded people! 


* The following is the passage in Shakspeare, spoken over the dead body of Glos- 
ter, 2d part of King Henry V1. Acc ILL. Scene 2d. 
Warwick. See how the blood is settled in his face! 
Oft have I seen a timely parted ghost, 
Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale and bloodless, 
Being all descended to the laboring heart — 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the same for aidance ’gainst the enemy: 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne’er returneth 
To blush and beautify the cheek again. 
But see — his face is black, and full of blood ; 
His eye-bal!s further out than when he lived; 
Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man; _ 
His hair upreared; his nostrils stretched with struggling — 
His hands abroad displayed, as one that grasped 
And tugged for life, and was by strength subdued. 
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Cowards in aught of honor, but most brave 
In guilt, — behold the actions of your Gracchus. — 
Emilianus strangled, — Lentulus 
Most basely butchered, — Rome defiled with gore ; 
All her most valued citizens in danger ! 
And what remains ?— That we shall brook anon 
Our sacred homes invaded, — and our wives 
And children slain before their household gods, — 
Nor spared ourselves! — Blush — blush for base submission! 
The slavish blindness which but now annie you 
To worship him who trampled you j Lo, I, : 
_Armed with the senate’s delegated power, F 
For public safety armed, declare before you ’ 
Gracchus his country’s foe; and here do fix 
A price upon his head! His head devoted 
An offering meet for the infernal gods. 
Fathers! Extend your hands to this pale victim; 
Swear to avenge his violent death accursed. 
Senators. (Extending all their hands towards the body.) We swear! 


We would fain make other extracts; but the length to which this arti- 
cle has already extended, warns us to forego the temptation ; and we shall 
therefore add but the closing scene. The cruelty of Opimius has been 
successful. — Gracchus is a fugitive before his triumphant enemy, and Cor- 
nelia and Licinia in terror and dismay wait in the Forum the issue of the con- 
test, harassed by conflicting rumors, till, when every hope is over, Caius 
rushes in unarmed, and calls upon his parent to furnish him with the means 
not of defence, but of self-immolation. 


Caius. Mother — sword! 
A sword, —in pity! Nor grant him the right, — 
Basest of men, — to boast my fall! 
Cornelia. He boast it — 
He! never, — 
Caius. Give, then!— Give the friendly steel! 
Thou hast it, — give — and spare the shame to die, 
Cowardlike, by hands ignoble. 
Enter Opimius, followed by patricians and armed men. 
Opimius. Mark him. Lo! 
On him fall all your weapons. 
Cornelia, throwing herself between Gracchus and the soldiers. 
Then fall they here! — 
Here, on this bosom, — ere they pierce to his. 
Sicinia. On mine too, — ruffians! 
Opimius. Soldiers, — by force 
Remove those women. Strike alone the guilty. 
To the high safety of the state devoted, 
Perish his head! Strike all! 
Cornelia, with one hund veiling her head in her mantle, and with the other extend- 
ing the dagger to Caius. 
Take this, my son, — 
Take this, and die with honor! 
Caius. By the gift 
I know thee, O my mother! By the blow 
KNow THov THY son! E. F. E. 
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NO. VIII. 


Again! Again! Again! 

And the havoe did not slack 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ; 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom ; 
Then ceased — and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. — CaMPBELL. 


Tue time at length arrived when I was to smell powder under hostile 
circumstances. On the third day after we had cut away the Jane, the gale 
had subsided, and we were near the mouth of the straits. The wind, how- 
ever, was to the eastward, and we were not able to lie our course. 

About four bells in the forenoon watch, we were standing to the north- 
ward upon the starboard tack, when the man at the mast head sung out, 
“Sail ho!” Upon inquiry, he informed us that he saw two ships broad on 
the larboard bow, which loomed large; and that they appeared with their 
heads to the southward.— They were several miles off, as little more than 
their top gallant masts was discernable ; but not a doubt was entertained 
of their being vessels of the enemy, and of course, as they concluded, prizes. 
— And here is another characteristic of “ Jack ;” — though the ships of his 
eountry are riding in every port, and sailing on every sea, it never enters 
his simple head that they may be friends instead of enemies. --- No, he is 
there to fight the battles of his country, and he is ready, like the faithful 
mastiff in the yard, to shew his teeth at every object first, and examine it 
afterwards. — The strangers, therefore, must be French; and, as Alick 
Johnson said, ‘“‘ The ould Arder would work round them like a cooper 
round a cask, although none on ’em could tackle a lot like the jolly auld 
ball-o’-rope-yarns.” 

The first lieutenant reported to the captain, who came out of the cabin 
immediately, and after a brief inquiry of the man aloft, he said, “ Turn the 
hands up, make sail.”--- “ Quarter master, keep her away three points.”-- 
“ Ease away the braces,” eried he to the captain of the afterguard. — With 
the despatch for which a well-disciplined ship of war is remarkable, the 
Ardour was soon under a cloud of canvass, and walking away at a pro- 
digious rate, in a direction a little to windward of the two strange sail ; 
rapidly they rose to the sight, and soon it was evident, by the size and cut 
of their sails, that they also were men of war, and of considerable force. 
Presently up went the private signal, — no answer, — but in a few minutes 
signals were made between the two vessels, which we could not make 
out ; and then we were assured that an enemy was in sight. 

In ten minutes after the ships had telegraphed each other, they both 
tacked, and we could perceive by our glasses that they also were making all 
sail they could consistently with keeping close hauled. 
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“Take a pull at the lee braces,” cried Captain Ferguson; “ease the 
lower studding-sail tack a little. — Quarter-master, bring her a point nearer to 
the wind.”— “ They want to get the weather-gage of us, I fancy,” added 
he, turning to the first lieutenant; “but it won’t do; you must not let them 
get before the lee bow of you !” 

He took another long look at the vessels, and at length turned smartly 
round with a look of animation, but entirely without bustle, and said to the 
first lieutenant — 

“ Beat to quarters !— By heaven, they are two whacking frigates, and like- 
ly to shew us as pretty play as heart could wish.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” answered the officer, whose name was Haultaut; and 
away I was despatched for the drummer, who presently commenced his 
points of war, the effect of which was perfectly electrifying. The men 
poured in droves to their guns, as if they were about to celebrate a jubilee. 
The officers went to their several stations, and the business of casting 
loose the guns was eagerly set about. Out went the galley fire, and the 
gunner and his crew went into the magazine ; screens were hung up, from 
each hatchway to the one above it, made of fearnought, a kind of coarse 
woollen cloth, with flaps at certain openings, through which to put the 
arms, so as to receive cartridges without risking the safety of the maga- 
zines; match-tubs were placed between every two guns, with matches 
stuck in them; bulk heads were taken down, some carried into the hold, 
some thrown overboard; hen-coops and pig-sties, with their living con- 
tents, were consigned to Davie Jones,—nay, even the two goats and a 
milch cow, which had afforded us trimmings for our tea and coffee, shared 
the same fate. The boarders were supplied with cutlasses, broadswords, 
and boarding-pikes, the first being fastened by a belt round the waist, the 
second stuck into the belt, and the third arranged in readiness for use, to be 
seized at the word of command.— The next thing was to sling the yards 
and reeve additional preventers, secure the topsail-sheets, and take eve- 
ry other precaution tu prevent the sails from being rendered useless. The 
fighting casks were examined and replenished ; (these are water casks lash- 
ed tothe masts, and supplied with water for the use of the people in action.) 
The boarding nettings were spread and lashed, and the hammocks fresh 
stowed. 

Before all this was fully accomplished, the boatswain piped, “ Sail-trim- 
mers away.” 

A certain number from each gun immediately left their station and ran 
to assist in trimming, according to orders. Captain Ferguson had come on 
the forecastle to get a better look at the chase, when Haultaut sung out, 
“ The wind is heading us a point.” 

‘Get in your studding sail, Mr, Haultaut; brace all up, and keep her full 
by; set every staysail, sir,” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“All hands, sir, all hands;—we must be brisk, Haultaut; the chase 
makes good way, and if the wind shifts much more, they will get to wind- 
ward of us,” 

“* Ay, ay, sir, all hands trim sails, Mr. Pipes.” 

But again the wind fell off, and we had not occasion to reduce the can- 
vass, Again we were able to let the Ardour run free, which caused us to 
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overhaul the enemy rapidly, and we soon saw that the weather-gage was 
decidedly ours. We now hoisted the English flag, and fired a gun ahead, 
as a signal to bring to. This they did not regard, being anxious to gain 
as good a position as circumstances would permit; in fact, we never be- 
lieved, for an instant, that their object was to run from us, —on the con- 
trary, a moment after our bunting was flying, up went the white flag on 
board of each vessel. 

“ There goes Johnny Crappo,”. was the general exclamation among the 
seamen. “—— my eyes, but he shews his rags like a good ’un,” cried 
one. 

“He will be sick enough, by and by, when he gets a few pills in him,” said 
another. 

“Pm d——d if he will,” returned the first, “ there’s a pleasure in lick- 
ing him, for he always stands to it like a man.” 

“ Like a man,!” shouted the other, “ why, I’m blowed, if there’s e’er a 
parley voo in the country that has as much sense as the back of my grand- 
mother’s hand. What the d——1 sense can a parcel of beggars have, 
that call a hat a chopper, and a horse a shovel?” 

“Ha! ha! ha! so they do—I’m blessed,” continued the first, “ but 
Johnny shews fight for all that ; — pity he’s such a d —— d fool » —— 

“ Silence, silence, lads,” said the lieutenant, “ we near the enemy now, 
attend to your duty, men. Captains of the guns be steady — mind the 
roll of the ship, — and take care you don’t throw a shot away. Give it 
’em hot, lads, and let °em remember the Ardour’s forecastle.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir;”? — and they chuckled with boyish glee at their officer’s 
hints, upon which they determined, nevertheless, to act most religiously. 

The headmost ship of the enemy was the weathermost, and he now 
bore away a little to come in a nearer situation with his consort; we could 
perceive them busily engaged in preparations aloft, in the same manner 
that had occupied us, and there was, evidently, an intention to shew their 
teeth as soon as they should get into position. They were two beautiful 
frigates, apparently of 40 guns each, and, from the movements aloft and 
on deck, seemed to be well manned. At length, having formed a station 
under his consort’s weather quarter, he rounded to again, and both vessels 
hauled up their courses and prepared for action. 

We stood on after the first vessel, and, as soon as she came to the wind, 
Capt. Ferguson resolved, if possible, to run athwart his hawse and fire his 
larboard broadside into her, then round to, and run under the lee quarter of 
the other, discharging his starboard broadside into her, tacking at the same 
time, if circumstances would permit. But the sternmost enemy seemed to 
be aware of our manoeuvre, and bore away by little and little, as we drew 
near his bows so as to present his broadside towards us. Suddenly the 
captain commanded “ Hard a starboard the helm, — hard up — hard up, 
sir, —~ square away the yards,” and, in an instant, we were running under 
his quarter. Before the enemy could recover this change of purpose, we 
were in condition to rake him, and the order to “ fire” was given, which 
was obeyed with alacrity and with dreadful effect, from our starboard guns. 
Our shot told in all directions. The upper deck guns swept his decks, and 
the lower ones carried destruction under his counter. His rudder was 
blown to splinters, and his mizen mast was wounded so much, that, in 
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attempting to come to the wind, on perceiving our manoeuvre, a puff carried 
it away where the shot struck, bringing down the marines from his top at 
a more rapid rate than they had calculated upon. But they did not come 
to their death without revenge ; — at the very moment we fired, their mus- 
kets stretched poor Haultaut dead on the deck, and wounded the master, 
and the quarter master, who was at the helm. Expecting the enemy to 
come to the wind, we continued to keep the helm up, and wore round on 
the other tack. It was then we found he was nearly in the same position 
as when we fired into him, and saw that his consort, who had also perceiv- 
ed him rendered helpless, had tacked and was standing down towards us, 
in order to cause a diversion in his favor, and, if possible, to take us to 
windward. But Ferguson’s eyes and judgment were always on the alert ; 
he immediately tacked again to the northward, calculating to come athwart 
the enemy’s weather bow, in which case he determined to throw in his 
whole broadside, and then grapple with him. The frigate perceived this, 
and went about also, but perceiving that he should thereby leave his part- 
ner an easy prey to the English vessel, he once more tacked to the south- 
ward. He had, however, lost speed by his manoeuvre; the Ardour kept 
steadily on the starboard tack, and was about to execute her purpose, when 
suddenly the Frenchman luffed up into the wind, and let drive at us with 
all his starboard guns, — we returned his fire, and shot ahead ; in the mean 
time he had got sternway, and came round on his heel. We did him no 
great damage, nor did he much to us, except dismounting one of the guns 
on the larboard side of the forcastle, and wounding poor Alick Johnston 
and two others. We could now have gone at the first frigate, but probably 
might have laid ourselves between two fires, and therefore it was deter- 
mined to finish our more able adversary before we attempted to conclude 
the other. We tacked then again, with the resolution to board him and 
bring things to a conclusion as shortly as possible. He sailed remarkably 
well, and this gave him hopes still of raking us forward. It would not do, 
— we came under his quarter, and bore up to fire into his stern, but he 
again threw himself up in the wind, and gave us broadside for broadside. 
The two vessels touched, and the yard arms locked, — we were laid head 
and stern, We grappled. “Boarders away,” was the cry, and a scene of 
carnage ensued, which I will not attempt to describe to you. The French- 
man fought like fury, his decks were slippery with gore, and strewed with 
the dead of both parties. But it was in vain to contend with our strength, 
and finally he struck his colors. 

Our next consideration was that of bringing the action to a close by a 
peaceable capture of the other ; — but nothing was farther from his inten- 
tion, His comrade had given him time to rig out a temporary rudder, and 
he had not lingered in bringing it to act. By the time we were ready to 
attack him, he was in condition to use hostilities, and as we ranged up 
alongside of him, to hail him, he poured in his broadside with such fury 
as to carry away our maintopmast, and make dreadful execution at our 
quarters. I received my first wound on this occasion, —a splinter struck 
me on the left arm and broke it, — dashing me, at the same time, against 
the foremast, by which I received a severe contusion on my head, that 
stunned me, and took away my senses. 

When I recovered, I found myself in the cock-pit, surrounded by many 
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a brave man, and the surgeons, the purser, the chaplain, and others, busily 
employed in alleviating the pains, and administering to the relief of the | y 
wounded. It was “a sorry sight,” and here was the place in which to see 
the horrors of war much more than under the existing circumstances of the 
upper decks, where all sense of reflection is deadened, and bravery or 
cowardice are but abstract terms; there is no sense of either sentiment, 
unless it be at a sally, or in the case of those who have to command, or 
under very peculiar situations to individuals. 

After the first confusion, my eye wandered in search of Mr. Haultaut, 
whom I could not bring myself to believe was really gone forever from the 
busy and dreadful scene, but I could not perceive him or any thing that 
appeared like him. The pain of my wound, the fetid smell of the place, 
and the lamentable groans of the sufferers, were almost enough to consign 
me again to insensibility. I turned to one of the assistants, who, seeing that 
I was nearly fainting, came up with a little water, which I eagerly swal- 
lowed, and found myself revived by it; and now I endeavored to screw up 
my resolution to wait patiently my turn for receiving relief, and, in the 
mean time, to bear what it was dreadful to look upon, now that excitement 
was atanend. And here was, perhaps, the place, above all others, for the ( 
exhibition of that undaunted courage and unflinching fortitude, for which 
seamen, in general, are so remarkable. Amid the excruciating pain to 
which they must necessarily be subjected, in probing a wound, in cutting 
away excoriated parts, and in that greatest of all trials to poor Jack — the 
docking of a member — when once he was satisfied of the necessity of the 
operation, no marble was less moved than he under the instrument. He 
would have considered his character for manhood as forever stained, if he 
were to give way to impatience and vocifercation. We have often heard 
of the indomitable courage of the Indian under torture, and, — however 
dreadful, — the relations of their endurance has always received ready be- 
lief, because it is a part of the Indian education so to deport themselves under 
such circumstances, and the probability of such a fate is always before their 
eyes ;— but, in the sailor, it is not the offspring of tuition, it is inherent bravery 
of soul, independent of excitement, equally independent of the opinion of 
others. It springs, although he is not aware of it, from self-respect, — and 
because he, who writes himself man in the most awfully legible characters, 
Hi will not suffer himself to degenerate into the whining infant. 

Li Examples of this were too numerous before me, and not the least shining 


of them was my honest friend Alick Johnson. His leg was shattered both 
above and below the knee, and he was dreadful bruised al! over his frame. 


tl There he was, laid on a flock mattrass on one side of the cock-pit, and as 
1 it happened I was placed beside him. The poor fellow looked pale as 
ashes beneath the blood-spots on his face. His body — which, like that of 
greater part of the seamen, was stripped naked from the waist upwards, was 
smeared with blood in various parts, so as to produce a most ghastly ap- 
pearance ; the blood in some places was still unstaunched, and streaming 
from his wounds ; yet, as he lay, no sign of anguish escaped him: on the 
contrary, when I was placed near him he turned his head to ascertain who 
his new neighbor might be, and when he perceived me, he stretched out 
his arm, and pressed with his hard horny hand the offered hand of my 
| sound arm, 
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“What, Mr. P., have they sarved you out too. My eyes, but we laid it 
into them. Where are you hurt, sir?” 

I pointed to the arm which was hanging dangling by my side, and told 
him briefly the manner of it. 

** Ah, well, you’re lucky for a beginner; the doctor will fish that in no 
time, and you'll just be in for a spell ; — but my trick is out, Mr. P. One 
of my sticks is sprung in two places, and there’s no chance but cutting 
away. Well, Greenwich is the word after all. I did expect to weather 
that point, and either make a bo’son of myself or die at my gun like a man. 
Howsomever, it can’t be helped you know. Is’pose I must bear up for a 
cook’s warrant. I'll tell you what, Mr. P., if they’d make me cook of ‘ the 
ould ruffian,’ ’m d d if I would care an old quid for the loss of this here 
pin. But there’s nosich luck. Never mind, — as Paddy says, ‘ worse luck 
now, same other time.’ ” 

I congratulated my friend on his philosophic patience —at which he 
stared as though he did not understand me. In the mean time the firing 
kept on over our heads with unabated vigor, and presently the surgeon ran 
to the ladder upon an intimation that Capt. Ferguson was wounded, but he 
was stopped by a messenger strictly forbidding him, as it was but a slight 
flesh wound from a musket ball of the enemy. Soon after, there was an 
entire cessation of the cannonading, and three cheers were given. They 
almost awakened the dead. A poor fellow, whose bowels had been raked 
out by a shot, heard the sound — he made a faint effort to rise — his languid 
eye-balls shot a faint fire, and with a sigh he expired in the glorious sound. 
Alick, and all the wounded heard it, —the former cried out, “ Lads, doctor, 
d’ye hear, —d’ye hear — go it —go it” — and a faint cheer was repeated 
even in this receptacle of pain and misery. 

The cheeriag was followed by the boatswain’s pipe of “ All hands, out 
boats ahoy ;”’ from which we concluded that there were certain of the ene- 
my overboard, and as it is the part of true courage to fight like lions, so it 
is also another to save, when the battle is over, every man as a brother. 
Presently my own wound was attended to, the bone set, or “ fished,” as my 
nautical schoolmaster called it, and I was consigned to my hammock in the 
cable-tier, for the present, to make room for the more important operations 
of amputation, and the charge of injuries much more serious than mine. 
Once more I grasped the hand of Alick, and left him to the doctor. 

Suppose now the wounded all tended and dressed, the decks cleared up 
and washed, the carpenters at work putting up such bulk-heads as were 
necessary, such as the sick-bay and the captain’s own; the wounded top- 
mast down, and the shot-plugs all fast in the ship’s sides. Suppose me 
removed from the cable-tier into my old berth in the coek-pit, — and listen- 
ing to the conversation of the mids who are surrounding me, and two or 
three others in a predicament much like mine. You would imagine that 
they had been partaking of a most delightful amusement, at which a few 
had happened accidents. Accidents! — Yes, — poor M@——, and J——, 
and littlke H—— had “slipped their wind,” like brave fellows, and Haul- 
taut was to be buried like a warrior at Gibraltar, if there should be a chance 
of getting in soon. The thoughtless lads were now all warriors — each 
stood a foot higher in stature, and called himself one of the defenders of 
his country. And we were knit to each other by the strongest ties of af- 
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“fection and regard that could be devised, — we had shed our blood toge- 


ther;— and even the blue jacket and the scarlet were now blended in 
harmony by the same bond of union, which exterminated the unnatural 
animosity that exists generally between the seaman and the marine. 

But what has become of the prizes? 

The latter vessel cheered when she saw our topmast come down, and 
her shot spread over our decks. It seems her captain was enraged and in- 
dignant at the movement which originally threw him hors de combat ; and 
now resolved to fight his vessel to the last gasp ;— he continued a most 
manful and skilful opposition, but our shot under his stern and about his 
counter was more injurious than he had apprehended. The water gained 
upon him, and finally he was told that she was in a sinking state. His 
officers called upon him to strike. He smiled grimly, and replied, “If he 
did, it should be the man who next advised such a measure. Save your- 
‘selves if you will,” said he, “but my ship shall go down with her colors 
flying, and I will go with her.” He stepped up to the haulyards. “ Let 
no one touch them” cried he “as he values his life. Hoist out the boats, 
‘and may God bless you all.” 

The firing having ceased on the part of the enemy, we ceased too, and 
the smoke soon clearing away, we were able to perceive by the heavy roll- 
ing of the enemy that she was becoming water-logged, — the actions of the 
people also shewed the state of the case. We ran down under his quarter 
and hailed him to strike, but his reply was “ Jamais, — jamais —le sort 
de mon vaisseau serale mien. Mais, suuvez mes gens — sauvez mes 


—pauvres gens.” Perceiving him fixed to his fate, we got boats out as I be- 


fore described, and hastened to pick up as many of the people as possible, 
for the frigate was settling fast for sinking. Many threw themselves over- 
board, and were picked up by our boats, and many I fear found a watery 
grave, with their vessel for a coffin, and covered with honorable wounds. 
At length down she went, stern foremost, with her colors and pendant 
flying, and her brave and devoted commander still at the signal haulyards 
waving his sword over his head. 

Peace to his manes! He died the death of a hero. 

The other frigate remained to us. Her captain came on board and sur- 
rendered his sword, which was restored to him with a graceful speech by 
Capt. Ferguson. She proved to be La Glorieuse, of 40 guns, out from 
Brest, with her late consort La Furieuse, also of 40 guns ; their destination 
was to cruise about the Azores, the Madeiras, and the Canary Islands, for 
the purpose of annoying the British commerce. We took a portion of his 
men on board, and sent the late second, now first lieutenant, to coramand 
her. In the course of the evening, the wind, which had been variable dur- 


‘ing the greater part of the day, fell down to S. S. E., and just enabled us 


to lay our course. In thirty-six hours we were through the Straits, and en- 
tered the bay triumphantly among the British squadron. 

It was a glorious sensation for us as we ran down under the Admiral’s 
lee, followed by the French frigate with her colors flying under those of her 
victorious enemy, and as we successively passed each vessel of the squa- 
dron, we were cheered by her officers and men. Finally we came to and 
moored ship, the captain went on board to report, and from thence we had 
a continual succession of visitors for the next two days, to hear the news 
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from England, and the particulars of our action ;— the latter part of the 
business being one in which the spirits never flagged ; and though the poet 


may query 
; “* What so tedious as a twice-told tale ?” 


we could assure him that the teller does not always agree with him. 

To conclude, we had the satisfaction of hearing the “ general order” of 
the commander-in-chief read, in which our conduct was greatly lauded. 
The despatches were forwarded to England, and I had the unspeakable 
happiness of knowing that I was mentioned in them with approbation. 


LINES ON STARCH. 


I. 


Some poets write of war, and some of love, 

Or wondrous realms they see, who never rove ; 
Cravats I write of, and let no one say, 

Advice on them will e’er be thrown away — 
Few men are perfect, ’t is my firm belief! 

(I mean in tying their neckhandkerchief. ) 


II. 


Some men wear stiffeners large, and some wear none, 
Some many neckcloths, others only one, 

But I ’ve a recipe shall make them strong, 
Make one as firm as if you ’d hundreds on, 

Let them try stiffeners, nay, e’en paper try, 
All such inside resources I defy. 


Hi. 


How is that famous composition made 

Which makes them firm without internal aid, 
Defies the summer’s heat, the winter’s snow, 

The ball-room’s motion, and the concert’s glow, 
The damps of autumn, and the wind of March? 

That glorious substance, thrice renowned starch! ! 


IV. 


Oh, washerwoman, list! where’er you dwell, 
Starch, starch our neckcloths, that they may sit well ; 
Mind that with neatness, too, you starch our frills, 
' And put a proper quantum in our gills. 
Mark this, ye mortals, great and small, — 
Try every thing you can, — 
You'll find I ’m right, that, after all, 
Starch only is your man! 
VOL. Il. ——Z. 
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Tue HeapsMan; or, The Abbaye des Vignerons. A Tale. By the author of the 


Bravo, &c. 
“ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill done !” 


In 2 vols. 8vo. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, 1833. 


Wuen an author has attained to an eminent station in public favor, the 
mere announcement of a work from his admired hand, is sufficient to create 
a movement in the literary circles, a general interest pervading, — in this 
land of cheap editions and widely diffused education, — even the remotest 
classes of society. Men speculate upon the title, the probable contents, 
the moral or political tendencies of the forthcoming treasure, and hail its 
approach, while yet afar off, with something approaching to the feelings by 
which their hearts are stirred in anticipating the arrival of some long-absent 
friend. In our transatlantic world, we are acquainted with no writer to 
whom the above remarks apply more fully than to Mr. Cooper; so com- 
pletely had he enlisted, even in his earliest efforts, the sympathies of all 
American readers in his cause, by the earnestness and warmth of his 
patriotie feelings, no less than by his powerful and vivid delineations of 
scenes, events, and men, most interesting to their feelings, their vanity, 
and even to their prejudices, that nothing, but a long continuation of 
offences, could possibly wrest from him the mastery, which he has so long 
exercised over the spirits of the public. And far be it from us to say that 
this high station has been gained without a corresponding height of merit, 
or that, before the publication of his latter tales, he had been undeservedly 
included among the very first of living novelists. The Spy, the Pilot, 
i and, above all, the Last of the Mohicans, although by no means free from 
some defects, are works of an order which could not fail to attract atten- 
tion, and confer a lofty reputation on the mind from which they emanated. 
It will, however, be well to observe, that the almost unequalled interest 
excited by these brilliant novels, was created rather by a succession of 
startling incidents vividly portrayed, and producing the most keen anxiety 
for the safety of the hero, 


Now in the very dust abased, 
And now on fortune’s altar raised ;” 


than by any very strong conceptions of character, or any very deep insight 
am into the motives and the minds of men;—if we except two instances, 
f H Tom Coffin, in the Pilot, —and his masterpiece, The Scout of the Mohi- 

) eans, the Leather-stocking of the Pioneers, and the Trapper of the Prairie, 
iia in which he has undoubtedly displayed his faculty for tracing the effects 

| and modifications of character, under peculiar circumstances, and during 
WW various stages of human life, with a perspicuity which we have rarely 
seen excelled by any writer of pure or historical fiction. We do not mean 
til to deny that the Red Rover, Lionel Lincoln, the Water Witch, and even 
ei) the Bravo, possess much occasional merit, — with some persons, indeed, 
i. Tt we believe the former to be an especial favorite, as the chef d’auvre of the 
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author, — but we consider them, generally, as working rather on the nerv- 
ous, than on the intellectual ‘feelings ; — the excitement, which the perusal 
of these is calculated to awaken, being, in our own case, far more nearly 
allied to the thrilling agitation with which we witness a closely contested 
race, or watch a doubtful affray, than to the nobler strain of sentiments 
with which we are inspired by the dramas of a Shakspeare, or the romances 
of a Scott. 

Still, as we have said before, and notwithstanding these checks upon 
our admiration, we have long been accustomed to hold Mr. Cooper as a 
writer of singular originality, undoubted genius, and considerable power of 
language, though not, at all times, strictly correct in grammar, or perspi- 
cuous in style. Far more agreeable would it be to us, if we could here 
conclude our remarks, and quit our author with unmingled gratitude and 
veneration! There is, however, a yet stronger inducement than pleasure, 
which bids us hold on the even tenor of our way, unswayed by partiality or 
prejudice, — the consciousness of duty! Painful it must be, to every kindly 
and well regulated mind, -to dwell upon the errors, the frailties, the weak 
points of a noble genius; —stil] more painful would it be to note the decline 
of such a genius, unless it were for the suggestions of Hope, which whis- 
pers that the very notice may tend to plume its wings to loftier flights, and 
raise it yet again to its proud pre-eminence. 

To come at once to the point, Mr. Cooper has, in his three later works, 
entirely forsaken the path, by which he had struggled half way to the 
pinnacle of fame ; — he has chosen, and we fear most injudiciously, a new, 
and, by no means, successful line. His books are still bought, it is true, 
and s‘ill read, though not with that avidity which devoured his earlier pro- 
ductions, because they are the works of one who can, it is well known, 
charm, when he is so minded ; — and because the splendor of his promis- 
ing morn and almost cloudless noon has not been yet effaced by the palpa- 
ble obscure of his premature evening. 

Not content with shining as one of the most agreeable novelists of the 
day, he has plunged into the mire of political discussion ; — not satisfied 
with entertaining, he has undertaken to enlighten, mankind; and has, in 
our opinion, most signally and lamentably failed. Strange as it appears, 
the moment he quits his native land, or the seas which surround them, all 
inspiration seems at once to depart from him. The Bravo, which is the 
first of his foreign or political romances, retained, it is true, some slight 
reflection of his former glory, but, as a whole, was dull, and even obscure. 
The Heidenmauer, which succeeded, was as remarkable for the entire 
absence of interest, plot, or description, as his former works had been noto- 
rious for their excellence in these same particulars. The political tendency 
uf both is obvious, and, we must add, in our opinion, useless and unneces- 
sary ;— it being merely an elaborate exposition of the truisms, That the 
nineteenth century is more enlightened, free, and happy than the middle 
ages; and thata feudal aristocracy is not the form of government most 
calculated for the well-being of society at large. If this were Mr. Cooper’s 
ultimatum, it would be absurd to dwell upon this portion of the tales in’ 
question, but we are inclined to believe that it is our author’s wish that his 
readers should apply the practices of European governments during the 
dark ages to institutions, laws, and customs of the present day ; — and, if 
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this be in truth the case, the intention is no less absurd, than the facts 
groundless and the deductions controvertible. That ancient monarchies 
are not republics, is notorious; — that the subjects of several European 
states do not possess the same degree of freedom, either in speech or action, 
as the citizens of the United States, is no less obvious ;— that in many 
of these states the lower orders are neither fitted to enjoy, nor desirous to 
obtain, that freedom, must be clear to the most superficial observer ; — and 
the most evident circumstance of the whole is this, that were the Prussians, 
Austrians, Italians, nay, the French and English, if he will, ten times 
more subject, than they are, to the tyranny of their rulers, the caprices of 
their aristocracies, and the unequal operation of their laws, Mr. Cooper 
might exhaust his imagination in painting the cruelty and injustice of the 
seignory of Venice, the lazy and luxurious oppression of the Rhenish 
Convent, or the partial and ill-regulated laws of the Swiss republics some 
three centuries ago, without conveying his lesson to a single mind ; without 
making a solitary convert to his doctrine ; and without advancing the cause 
of emancipation, whether from the oppression of power, or of ignorance, 
a single step. An hereditary aristocracy may be a pernicious and unnatural 
system of society, — though many greater men than Mr. Cooper, believe 
it to be neither one nor the other, — but it will require different tests to prove 
its inexpediency, than arguments deduced from events long passed away, 
and now almost forgotten, unless it be 


“ To point a moral or adorn a tale. —” 


The Headsman of Berne, is a tale relating, as its name implies, to the 
republican states of Switzerland, and to events which are supposed to have 
occurred, at or about the close of the seventeenth century, bearing wholly 
upon the injustice and impropriety of all hereditary distinctions and quali- 
fications. It appears that in the Swiss republics, as among the Hindoos 
and Chinese of the present day, the occupation and profession of families 
were regulated by law ; — and that the son was prohibited from exercising 
any trade but that of his father. The case, in which Mr. Cooper has in 
the present instance exerted his powers, is that of Balthazar, the Headsman, 
or Executioner, of Berne,-who, being himself a man of mild and pious sen- 
timents, and averse to deeds of blood, has been compelled to perform the 

of last avenger of the laws, as it had been performed by his sire and 
grandsire before him, to the outrage of his feelings and the destruction of 
his happiness. This amiable and unhappy man has intermarried with the 
daughter of a similar offieial in a neighboring canton, and has been induced 
to feign the death of his only son, sending him to be nursed and educated 
in a distant spot, by the dread of exposing him to the horrible necessity of 
succeeding in his father’s office. The youth arrived at maturity, and 
known as Sigismund Steinbach, son of an honest burgher, has borne arms 
in the service of a foreign prince with no small reputation, has saved the 
life and gained the love of Adelheid — as Mr. Cooper somewhat affectedly 
spells Adelaide — de Willading, the only daughter of the ancient noble of 
the pays de vaud. Sigismund, — who is the hero of the piece, and not his 
father as from the title we should have expected, — in the opening scene 
of the novel again preserves his mistress, and rescues her father from cer- 
tain death in a tempest on the lake of Geneva, which is, without an excep- 
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tion, the best written and most interesting incident of the whole tale. Ina 
subsequent consultation between the baron, his daughter, and the Doge 
of Genoa, — who, an old friend and brother-in-arms of De Willading, is 
present incognito, having abandoned the cares of state to visit his ancient 
comrade, it is determined, contrary to the advice and aristocratical prejudi- 
ces of the Doge, that the burgher youth snall be rewarded by the hand of 
the noble heiress. An interview ensues between the youth and Adelheid, 
in which he informs the lady, — on her declaring to him in rather an un- 
feminine manner, the intentions of herself and of her father, — that he is 
the son of the Headsman, that if discovered he should be compelled to exe- 
cute the loathsome duties of his hereditary office, and that therefore|he may 
not aspire to her hand. The damsel is not herself so much affected 
by the intelligence, as to manifest any reluctance to become the soldier’s 
bride, but the father is for a time undecided. In the interval the sister of 
Sigismund, who has been betrothed to a rich peasant of Vevey on condition 
that her name and birth shall be concealed, is led forth to be married at a 
public festival called the Abbaye des Vignerous, — an accident reveals her 
origin, — the bridegroom rejects her at the altar, — she is subjected to every 
species of insult from the rude and prejudiced mob, but is received with 
kindness and protection by the fair daughter of De Willading. The whole 
party depart from Vevey to cross the Alps, on their way to Italy, whither 
the love-sick Adelheid is voyaging in search of health; —they are nearly 
lost in a snow storm on the great St. Bernard, are rescued by the dogs, 
pass a miserable night in the refuge, and discover in the morning that 
Jacques Colis, the faithless and brutal suitor, has been murdered on the 
mountain; Balthazar is discovered close to the corpse and forja whilesuspicion 
rests on him alone, till it is diverted, by the exertions of Sigismund, to one 
Maso Il Maledetto, a Neapolitan smuggler, who, when he finds that he is 
about to be condemned, declares himself the long Jost son of the Doge Gae- 
tano; — Balthazar, on the contrary, confesses that Sigismund Steinbach, 
alias Sigismund son of the Headsman, has yet another alias, and is in 
truth no son of his, but the lost heir of Gaetano. At length Maso agrees to 
reveal the truth on condition that his life shall be spared; confesses, that, 
although a natural son, he is not the long sought and long lamented heir: 
— Sigismund, who has never been rejected by the lady or her father, is ac- 
knowledged and obtains his bride ;— Maso flies the country and is never 
heard of more, but after years have passed away, is acquitted of the foul 
suspicion by the confession in articulo mortis of the real murderer ; —~ 
Balthazar returns to cut off heads at Berne, and the doge and De Willading 
live happy and die respected. Such is the skeleton of the plot, which Mr. 
Cooper has selected as the vehicle for his attacks upon hereditary aristocra_ 
cy ; and that as such, it has entirely failed, we shall endeavor briefly to de- 
monstrate, and then confine ourselves to its pretension as a work intended for 
amusement, with its merits and defects of language, style, and incidents. 

In the first place, then, if the writer of the Headsman has intended, as we 
suppose, to excite vehement indignation by the wrongs, to which his hero 
is exposed, by the fictitious circumstances of his birth ;— he has failed 
from having suffered him to prevail in the points the most essential to his 
happiness, and in defiance of prejudices, which even at this period would 
be insurmountable, and at that distant age would have been utterly hope- 
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less. No person, we conceive, however republican in his principles, or 
democratic in his connexions, would admit the son of a hangman to be the 
chosen suitor of his only child, even without the aggravation of considering 
that the son would be compelled to fulfil the disgusting duties of his father. 
Nor could any person consider such a prejudice as militating in the slight- 
est degree against the code of Christian charity, or manifest any feeling 
but the most unrestrained astonishment, at hearing any person express dis- 
sent from, or disapprobation of, so established a rule of society. If there- 
fore the story have any political bearing whatsoever, it would prove that 
love is a leveller, and that no bonds of custom, or, we should almost say, of 
prudence, can overpower the sympathies of mankind; at least we can 
scarcely imagine a stronger proof of this, than the fact that a feudal noble, 
a proud warrior, an aristocrat of the haughtiest stamp, should determine,—in 
spite of his own deeply-rooted prejudices, of the scorn of his fellow-nobles, 
of the contemptuous wonder of his inferiors, — to reward, with the hand of 
his daughter, the merits of a man, who might at any hour be called upon to 
perform a duty, which would lay not him alone, but his high-born partners 
likewise, under the ban of public opinion, and which would be entailed as 
a curse, from generation to generation, upon his most remote posterity. 
Not such, however, is the corollary which Mr. Cooper would wish to draw 
from his data. It is evident, throughout, that there is a bitterness of feel- 
ing against the nobles, —a desire to represent their very doubts in the 
worst and most ungenerous light, —a straining after causes of displeasure, 
and a determination to consider even the most noble acts of self-denial, 
and devotion, as the mere fulfilments of duties, when proceeding from the 
offending class : — Yet, notwithstanding all this, Mr. Cooper has not pre- 
sumed to marry his heroine to the Headsman’s son, but after vainly pro- 
ducing distresses among his dramatis personas, and entangling himself in 
difficulties, in defiance of reason and probability, he cuts the Gordian knot, 
by converting the outcast into the son of the Doge of Genoa, himself an 
aristocrat, a noble, and soon to become in turn an oppressor of his inferiors 
and dependants, according to the custom of that truly brazen age. In short, 
we by no means admire either the spirit in which the book is written, or 
the sentiments embodied in it. That we consider aristocratic prejudices 
to a certain degree absurd and mischievous, we have no hesitation in stat- 
ing ; and that to prefer titled ignorance or baseness, to humble virtue, is, in 
our opinion, no less wicked than preposterous, But we must qualify our 
statement, by confessing that we can perceive nothing owtre or offensive in 
the dignity of the nobles of these republics ; so far from it, that we sincere- 
ly believe no two men, of noble birth, could have been found, either in that 
or in any other age, who would have acted with so little hauteur as de 
Willading and his friend Grimaldi. We have spoken, we fear, somewhat 
harshly concerning the tendency of the latter novels of a writer whom we 
have most sincerely admired, and whose errors we deplore with honest 
sorrow. As long as he confined himself to works of amusement solely, he 
was confessedly among the brightest planets of our literary world; latterly 
he has detracted from the brilliancy of his writings, without rendering 
them either more instructive or more scientific; and we would now advise 
him, as he values his literary reputation, to tempt the tide of popular opin- 
ion no further; and we would prophecy, that, if he persist in the course, 
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which he has unfortunately chosen, he will lose the credit of a successful 
novelist, without acquiring that of a deep thinker, or an able politician. In 
fact, the nature of a romance is so totally distinct from that of a moral or 
political treatise, that we have never, in the course of our reading, met with 
a successful effort to blend the merits of the two;— and we seriously en- 
treat our author not to endanger the stability of his merited distinctions, by 
aiming at performing that, which never has succeeded, and which, if suc 

cessful, would be of no real utility to any class of readers. Having thus 
unburthened ourselves of our spleen, we shall proceed, quitting our consi- 
deration of the political tendencies of the Headsman, to lay before our read- 
ers some brief observations on its style, and interest, merely as a work of 
fiction. Nor in this light can we bestow upon it more than a limited meed 
of approbation ; portions of it there undoubtedly are, which few writers of 
the present day could have produced, and which display at a single glance 
the finger of a master. — As the most striking of these, we would particu- 
larize the tempest on the lake of Geneva, where the passage boat is saved 
from destruction by the energy and skill of the Neapolitan Maso, and the 
father of Adelheid is rescued from the lake by Sigismund. The whole 
scene is worthy of the best and earliest productions of its gifted author, and 
had there been many such, the ‘“‘ Headsman of Berne” would have been 
equal to the “ Last of the Mohicans;” but in this such passages, alas! are 
few and far between, and, to find a single gem, we must toil through many 
a page, unmarked by aught of interest or beauty. The characters are nei- 
ther varied, nor delineated with the truth and spirit, which marked the 
Pilot and the Pioneers ; nor, saving the squall upon the Leman, and a sub- 
sequent escape from an avalanche on the mountains of St. Bernard, are 
there any of those hair-breadth ’scapes, and wild adventures, that rivetted 
the reader’s soul in expectation. In his female personages Mr. Cooper has 
never been pre-eminently fortunate ; nor are we much surprised that he has 
now failed in painting to the life, the national character of the wild and 
volatile Italian, or the simple Switzer, when we consider that he has had 
but little opportunity of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the peculiar- 
ities of a people more distinctly marked, than the inhabitants of any other 
European nation. This is perhaps one of the greatest blots to be discover- 
ed in the conduct and arrangement of his Mediterranean novels, that his 
Italians are no more like Italians than they are to Englishmen or Indians ! 
It is perhaps impossible for an American fully to comprehend the strange 
medley of opposing sentiments, the contrast of brilliant virtues with pitiful 
and degrading vices, which are necessary ingredients in the composition of 
an Italian mind of the lower order ; — and therefore it is, that, — when we 
compare the banditti, the Jazaroni, or the bravos of Cooper, Radcliffe, or 
Lewis, with the same beings as painted by the pencil of Manzoni, — while 
the latter are actual living and breathing persons, the former are but as ac- 
tors overstepping, or falling short of, the modesty of nature, and requiring 
no magician’s rod, to strip away the borrowed plumes with which they are 
bedizened, and to hold them up to the detection of the dullest audience. We 
have proceeded thus far in our irksome duty, and we now had purposed to’ 
have pointed out some verbal and grammatical inaccuracies, into which we 
fear Mr. Cooper has been led rather by an affectation of singularity, than by 
carelessness or error. But on casting our eyes over that which we have 
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already written, we are almost fearful of adding any further reprehensions, 
lest it should be imagined by those who know us not, that we have been in- 
stigated by a base desire of detracting from acknowledged excellence, more 
than by the wish of prompting that excellence to mightier efforts, and to the 
acquisition of more extended fame. We therefore prefer to break off some- 
what abruptly, rather than to be deemed capable of envy or detraction. 
Against one word, however, we must declare open war, — “the wilting 
plant,”—and in another place,—“ the willed bush,” — now, if there be such 
a word in our written language, we are not ashamed to own our ignorance, as 
on this point, it is common to no less a man than Doctor Johnson. We 
paused and considered, and consulted authorities, and yet we have disco- 
vered nothing to enlighten our obscurity. We would also protest against 
the custom of writing Naples Napoli, and Neptune Nettwno, when the 
speaker is an Italian, as there is neither rhyme or reason for his conversa- 
tion being in good English, with the sole exception of proper names ! — It 
is not that we consider these things of any importance in themselves, ex- 
cept inasmuch as they indicate a desire in the writer of doing something 
new, of seeking praise by singularity, which, though pardonable in one who 
has nought else to recommend him, is surely unworthy of an author of Mr. 
Cooper’s standing and abilities. We would have quoted for the amusement 
of our readers the gems of the work, had there been any passages of merit, 
which could have been included within our narrow limits; but the best de- 
scriptions are too long to be extracted, and to select the faulty would be 
agreeable, neither to our feelings, nor to our sense of duty. If we have 
spoken somewhat harshly of Mr. Cooper’s errors, it is, that knowing him 
capable of much, we seek much at his hands ;— and, when we are disap- 
pointed in the expectations which he himself has kindled, it is in sooth a 
disappointment ! — Further than this we have no apology to offer for our 
boldness, conscious, as we are, that we have blamed in sorrow rather than 
in anger, and that if we have nought extenuated, we most assuredly have 
nought set down in malice. 


SONNET. 


Far on the sands, the low, returning tide, 
In distant murmurs hardly seem to flow; 
And o’er the world of waters blue and wide, 
The sighing summer wind forgets to blow. 


As sinks the day-star in the rosy west, 

The silent wave with rich reflection glows ; 
Alas! can tranquil nature give me rest ? 

Or scene of beauty soothe me to repose ? 


Can the soft lustre of the sleeping main, 
Yon radiant Heaven, or all creation’s charms, 
“ Erase the written troubles of the brain,” 
Which memory tortures, and which guilt alarms; 
Or bid a bosom transient quiet prove, 
That bleeds with vain regret and unextinguished love. 
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CHAP. x. 


* Bethink thee, man,” said the Captain, ‘thou speakest of a Jew — of an Israelite, 
—as unapt to restore gold, as the dry sands of his deserts to return the cup of water, 
which the pilgrim spills upon them.” 

“There is no more energy in them,” said another of the banditti, ‘than in an 
unbribed sheriff's officer.” 


“It is, however, as [ say,” said Gurth. 
Ivanhoe, chap. xt. 


Monrnus had passed away, since the eventful day in the course of which 
the youthful traveller had twice preserved the lives of others at the most 
imminent peril of his own. The deep snows and piercing gales of winter 
had been forgotten, in the genial warmth of the sweet springtide, and the 
overpowering heats of summer; and now these were in their turn replaced 
by the bright and delicious tranquillity of autumnal weather. Lindley had, 
in the mean time adapted himself to that course of life, which, on mature 
deliberation, he had chosen, as best suited to his fallen fortunes, and most 
likely, in the end, to elevate him, if not to opulence and honor, at least to 
liberty and independence. Under the eye of the most distinguished pleader 
of the United States, he had applied the concentrated powers of his mind 
to the study of the law, and so rapid was his progress, so retentive his 
memory, so intuitive his perception of the nicest points, that the gentle- 
man, with whom he read, already predicted, with unusual confidence, that 
the young Englishman, with his deeply stored intellect, and indefatigable 
labor, must undoubtedly rise to the highest summits of his arduous pro- 
fession. So constant indeed, and so uninterrupted were his labors, that 
Warburton never saw him now without a secret dread of the results, which 
must arise from application so intense. Often, when he called in the early 
morning at the student’s chambers, did he find him still poring over the 
gigantic tomes of Coke or Blackstone, which had, it was too evident from 
his haggard eye, engaged him through the hours of a sleepless night ; — 
often, when the shades of eve were drawing their curtain over the toils and 
cares of half a world, did he beseech his friend to tear himself, for a few 
short moments, from his engrossing labors, and to change the close and 
heated atmosphere of his unwholesome study for the purer breath of eve- 
ning. And too often, did he find him so resolutely fixed on the prosecution 
of his task, that all his entreaties were vain, and that he departed, as he 
had come, alone, grieving no less for the probable consequences, than 
admiring the self-devotion of the noble-minded youth. 

At intervals, indeed, he would snatch an hour to join the hospitable 
circle of his earliest American acquaintance, and unbend his spirit in the 
light-hearted merriment which ever prevailed around that happy hearth ; — 
and still, at every visit, he was hailed by all who met him there, with 
increased pleasure, and with growing affection. So evident, indeed, was 
the delight of Miss Warburton, and with so much delicate enthusiasm did 
she enter into all the views, and lean to all the opinions of Harlande, that 
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he must have been naturally or wilfully blind, had he not perceived the 
bias of her inclinations. Of a sanguine and somewhat susceptible tem- 
perament himself, he had experienced the bitterness of unrequited love ; — 
he had known the heart-rending misery of having the warm affections of 
a devoted heart flung back upon themselves, — crushed, outraged, and 
despised. She, —at whose altar he had offered the singleness of his soul, 
— almost astonished at his own audacity in presuming thus to sacrifice his 
all at the shrine of one, whom his fancy painted so incomparably pure and 
lofty, — had cherished the tender plant, but to shiver it asunder when its 
sensibilities had been fully developed ;— had worn his image for awhile 
about her heart, as he had vainly deemed, and then, even then, when his 
wounded spirits had most required the balm of this, his only consolation, 
had cast his hopes abroad to wither and be ruined, with all the cold disdain 
of selfish coquetry. How then, could he, thus deeply conscious of that 
worst of heart-aches, but look with pity on the fair being who was sowing, 
in her own bosom, the seeds of a plant which must, if suffered to take root, 
corrode and poison the rich soil from which it springs? — How could he 
but distrust himself, when he beheld a creature so lovely in form and so 
holy in mind, hanging, with breathless attention on his words, and sinking 
into abstraction if he addressed himself to another than she, — when he 
marked the bright blue eyes sparkle, and the fair cheek flush, whenever he 
drew nigh ? — In truth he did both pity her in her unconscious and half- 
formed attachment, and he did distrust himself. Not that, for an instant, 
he felt a warmer feeling for the beautiful and artless girl, than he might 
have nourished towards his own and only sister ; — still less that he con- 
ceived himself capable, even in his most self-accusing moods, of trifling 
with sensations whose depth he so well knew, or of seeking, for the base 
gratification of a momentary vanity, to embitter the springs of life to the 
daughter of his friend. A chivalrous admirer of the qualities and mental 
powers of the fairer sex, he had ever been a believer in the possession, by 
women, of sensations far deeper and more painfully enduring than those 
of the lords of creation ; and had ever regarded him who wilfully excites 
feelings of affections within the breast of another, when conscious of the 
existence of no corresponding glow, as the basest and most pitiful scoun- 
drel that can disgrace the name of man. It was, therefore, with a morbid 
fear that he communed with his own heart upon this interesting topic, that 
he questioned the propriety of every tone or gesture, that he imagined 
meanings, in words that he had uttered, of which, none but himself, could 
have imagined the existence ; — that, knowing the impossibility of check- 
ing her incipient fondness by harshness or marked disinclination, he more 
than once determined to absent himself entirely from the house of his 
friend, and for weeks together would he adhere to his resolution, till 
Warburton would force his way into his retirement, and drag him, with 
kind violence, into the very society which he so carefully avoided. Suill, 
when in the company of Emma, it was not in nature that he should be 
otherwise than gentle and regardful to a creature so gentle as she into whose 
society he was thrown, and there was something so mild and fascinating 
in his manners, that, although there was nothing marked in his attentions, 
or lovelike in his demeanor, neither father nor daughter doubted but that 
he liked and might be brought to love. 
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Deeply, however, had the young man brooded over reflections, of which 
hardly one was unstained by bitterness and vexation of spirit. At times, 
he half resolved to break the incipient ties, which were gradually, and, 
link by link, attaching him to that spot of America on which he first had 
planted his solitary foot,—to recommence his wanderings, — to fly from 
the face of men, — men, of whom, in his melancholy moodiness, he almost 
deemed himself to be, by destiny, the dupe or the destroyer : — at times, 
again, he well nigh persuaded himself that it was but a contemptible and 
foppish vanity in him to imagine love, where nothing was intended beyond 
courtesy and friendship. Yet, ever and anon, the truth returned upon his 
mind that he was actually, —undoubtedly beloved;— that he must deter- 
mine and act quickly, or know himself a villain. Yet, in truth, the task 
was any thing but easy of performance, or agreeable when performed ; — 
conscious that no thought or word of his had overstepped the bounds of 
that attention, which every intellectual, every thinking, man is called upon 
to render to every female, no blame could possibly attach to him, even if the 
wretched girl should pine in the unavailing agonies of slighted love, — 
no one could say he did it;— yet would the world’s acquittal still the 
condemning murmur of his own heart? Would not the still small voice 
whisper unceasingly, — “ Thou did’st behold her passion while yet in the 
bud, and did’st not check it! Thou knewest that on thee she was lavishing 
that love which thou couldest not requite, and did’st not fly from her!— 
Thou hast seen 


The canker sorrow eat her bud, 
And chase the native beauty from her cheek; 


and thou wilt be, in truth, the uncondemned, yet conscience-stricken mur- 
derer of so much loveliness and purity ;” — would not his spirit sink be- 
neath so terrible a burthen, and did it not behove him, as a man, an upright, 
brave, and honorable man, to fly the merest possibility of such a charge as 
this, from the unsleeping monitor, which, in all time, and every place, is 
present to the heart ? 

From meditations, such as these, he would start in fearful agitation, and 
with morbid sensibility, exaggerate the possible results, of what he consider- 
ed, in these gloomy moods, his weakness, nay, almost his crime, till he had 
wrought himself almost to frenzy ; then he would seize his hat and wander 
forth alone, to calm his chafed and agitated feelings, in communion with 
the Creator, through the visible medium of his beautiful ereation. 

It was, after poring for many consecutive hours over the dry and tasteless 
studies, to which he had devoted all his energies, and then struggling with 
the wild conceits of his overheated fancy, that one mellow evening, in the 
latter end of autumn, found him strolling alone towards the wood-fringed 
heights of Weehawk. The sun had already declined below the horizon, 
but a long train of golden glory lingered behind the vanished day-god, 
fading imperceptibly into the unfathomed depth of blue, which, cloudless, 
and intensely dark, relieved the splendor of the west. The moon was 
already up, broader and brighter than in European climes, with the breath- 
less Hudson reflecting her in many a mazy streak of silver, and the distant 
city sleeping in her quiet light. The pleasant gardens were losing fast 
their animated circles, and Lindley, as he proceeded dreamily along the 
bowered walks, rapidly outstripped the merry hum of voices, and, except 
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an occasional straggler hurrying to reach the homeward steam boat, met 
with no intruders on his waking reveries. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely a more lovely view on earth, than that which 
is to be surveyed from the terraced heights of Hoboken; the broad and 
beautiful river, rippling gently upon its pebbly shores, — the western banks 
clad in the primeval magnificence of rock and wood, untamed by the axe 
of cultivation, — and, at a short mile’s distance, the eastern margin crowded 
with many-colored dwellings, tall steeples, and all the busy accessories of 
a mighty city, with thousands of lofty vessels moored along the peopled 
wharves, and craft of every rig and burthen skimming the mirrored sur- 
face, — presenting to the eye a double picture, suggest the idea of a glow- 
ing water-piece of Cunaletti, contrasted with the melancholy grandeur of 
a dark Salvator Rosa. Such was the scene, on which, beneath the 
unclouded lustre of a fair autumnal evening, Harlande stood gazing witha 
quiet air of sober sadness ; — there was something so peaceable and holy 
in the calmness of the time ; something so utterly at variance with the 
thousand conflicting emotions of the human heart, and something so poeti- 
cal in the comparison between the silence of that secluded shore and the 
mingled hum of mirth and business, which, ever and anon, stole over the 
lulled river from the distant city, that, almost involuntarily, the young man 
fell into a milder train of thought; and the very circumstances, which, 
viewed of late, through the medium of his morbid fancy, had appeared so 
desperate, presented now a prospect of difficulties, it is true, but yet of 
difficulties easily surmountable by candor, manliness, and honor. Long 
had he mused alone, so long, indeed, that hundreds of lamps, glittering 
from the streets of the metropolis, betrayed the lateness of the hour, while 
the distant clanging of a bell, borne heavily upon the dying breeze, an- 
nounced the arrival or departure of the boat for the last of its diurnal pas- 
sages. Harlande had already turned his face homeward, when a deep 
growl, from little Brass, who had followed the steps of his master unheed- 
ed, instantly fixed his attention, —in another moment a quick step was 
heard upon the gravel, and a stranger came in sight bound in the same 
direction with himself; so trivial was the occurrence, that Lindley’s lip 
half-curled in a contemptuous smile, when he remembered the sensation of 
distrust he had at first experienced at the warning note of his faithful dog, 
excited, as it seemed, by no manifest cause; and he strode unhesitatingly 
forward, now reflecting on the inconvenient probability of his being left 
to pass the night at a distance from his home. He had not traversed a 
quarter of the road, conducting to the ferry, ere he was overtaken by the 
person whose footsteps had created a momentary alarm, — “ You are late 
this evening, sir,” — said the new-comer, as he ranged up alongside Lind- 
ley, — “if you mean to cross the river tonight, you must hurry.” There 
was an indefinite something in the speaker’s tones, which almost startled 
Lindley, though he knew not why himself, — there was nothing coarse, or 
even too-familjar in his manner, nor was there any meaning in his words 
to justify the thrill, which ran through all his nerves at the address. Brief- 
ly, but courteously, replying to the observation of his new companion, he 
stepped vigorously forward, and, though together, they hurried on in silence. 
Hitherto, the path had been screened, by its ornamentai shrubbery, from 
the mild moonlight, and Lindley had forborne to gaze upon the stranger’s 
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features, only from a consciousness that the gloom must prevent his recog- 
nition even of a well-known face ; — now, however, as they moved from 
the covert of the embowering trees, into the open lawn, on which the quiet 
moonbeams lay almost as brilliantly as daylight, he turned, with some 
anxiety, to see whether his eye would give him any clue whereby to dis- 
cover the cause of his own nervous agitation, at the voice of his chance- 
comrade. He also made a movement with the same intention, and their 
countenances met. “By heaven, it is Mr. Harlande,” he exclaimed, with 
evident surprise, not wholly, as it would appear, unmixed with satisfaction. 
No corresponding emotion, however, was betrayed by Lindley, though his 
eye lingered wistfully upon features, of which he felt that he retained a 
confused recollection, though his memory played truant with regard to the 
period of their meeting, or the circumstances which had marked the event. 
The stranger was rather below, than above, the middle size, his dress of 
good materials, and not unfashionably cut, yet there was wanting that 
indescribable air which ever stamps the gentleman; his countenance, in 
like manner, although the lineaments were regular and not otherwise than 
handsome, was not entirely prepossessing, and Lindley was again aware, 
as he looked upon the crafty expression, which was its most characteristic 
feature, that his former distrust was again arising on his mind ; — without 
a moment’s pause, however, he replied: — “Harlande is my name, sir, 
although your memory, has served you better, by far, than mine ;— this, 
certainly, is not our first rencontre, yet, strange to say, I have no recollec- 
tion, how or where, we have before been thrown together.” 

“Likely enough, sir, it is not often that the benefactor remembers the 
person of the individual he may have served, — those who have receiv- 
ed the benefit have cause to recollect.” 

cannot coincide in your opinion, sir returned Harlande, rather 
stiffly, as he imagined that he saw a desire to equivocate in the manner of 
the other, — “kindnesses are never so readily forgotten, as by those who 
have experienced them. But, if it be not overbold, may I request the name 
of a person who has thus hinted obligation. If I have ever served you, as 
your manner implied but now, it can have been no recent obligation ; — our 
meetings must have been, if I mistake not, in another hemisphere.” 

“We have met, Mr. Harlande, both in Europe I believe, and in America; 
but the benefit, which you conferred on me, is not of so remote a standing 
as you suppose. Have you forgotten the fire in ———— street, on the night 


- succeeding your arrival in this country, and the persons whom your courage 


alone, and presence of mind preserved from a most miserable death ? — If 
you have forgotten me, sir, I cannot forget that I owe you a life!” 

As he ended, they had already reached the dock, the boat had just cast off 
its fastenings as they arrived, but was readily backed at their summons; and 
in an instant they were both on board; in the confusion, however, of the 
moment they were parted, and, as the deck of the ferry was thronged with 
passengers, it was in vain that Lindley strove to regain his late companion, 
although he made more than one effort to discover him, being in nosmall degree 
interested by the mysteriousness of manner with which he had concealed 
his name while boasting of his gratitude. A few moment’s reflection con- 
vinced him fully that the stranger’s account of their meeting was not, if 
true, completely accurate. For when he considered the incidents of that 
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fearful night, his conviction amounted to certainty, that he had not ever seen 
the features of the person whom he had snatched from the flames ? — His 
faculties had been exerted to the utmost in comprehending their situation, 
and avoiding its appalling dangers, and he felt that, if this were the being 
whom he had preserved, he did not date his recollections from that night, 
but from a period more remote, and from his native land ; it was, moreover, 
his voice, which had first called forth Harlande’s recognition, and his voice 
in articulate words he had assuredly not heard amidst the din of the confla- 
gration ;—nor did it appear less singular, that this person should have been 
so fully aware ofall the movements of a person, with whom he professed to 
have had but little, if any previous acquaintance; and when he reflected on 
the words—“ the night succeeding your arrival in this country,”—he deter- 
mined that, if they should meet again, he would compel him to speak out. 
Full of his resolution, and burning with anxiety Lindley worked his way 
silently to the head of the boat, now rapidly advancing to the pier ; — the 
bows were yet manyf eet distant from the dock, when he leaped ashore, hur- 
ried through the wicket of the ferry house, and lying perdu in a shadowy 
corner awaited the approach of the stranger. The boat jarred against the 
floating pier, the chains rattled, and the crowd swept onwards. As man 
after man passed Harlande, and, last of all one or two of the boat’s crew, 
he almost feared that the object of his search had baffled him again, but, at 
the very moment when he was on the very point of giving up the chance, 
the athletic though short figure brushed almost against his person,—without 
a pause he tapped him lightly on the shoulder, — “ We have met again, my 
friend, and Iam by no means sorry for the chance. You forgot to mention 
to me the name of the individual, whom you say I preserved from fire.” 

“My name?” — replied the other with a meaning smile — “1 have a 
name undoubtedly, but of what service it can be to Mr. Harlande, or what 
right he has to ask it thus unceremoniously, I have yet to learn. Nay, 
chafe not, young gentleman, you require that which is of no utility to your- 
self, while it might produce to me no trifling inconvenience.” 

“T know not, nor can imagine any inconvenience that should arise to an 
honest man from the publicity of his name,” said Harlande with a sneer. 

“ Honest!” repeated the other, while the same unpleasant smile shot 
across his features. — “ Honest !—I know not.— Was Mr. Harlande’s 
name so called when first he went on board the good ship Canada at Li- 
verpool ? ” 

“ Scoundrel ! speak out! who are you, and what mean you by your dark 
insinuations ?” shouted Lindley, inflamed by his anger almost beyond the 
bounds of reason. 

“Hands off, sir, I did but jest! — hands off, or you will most assuredly 
repent it!” — replied the stranger, coolly removing himself beyond the im- 
mediate reach of the young man’s resentment. ‘“ My namelI will not tell 
you! nor will I explain my meaning here! suffice it, I have sought you, 
and have succeeded. You can be of no use to me, and 1 may serve you, 
for, as I have said, I owe you my life. I have much to say to you, but this 
is neither the time nor the place. What is your residence, Mr. Harlande 
since you left Grosvenor Square, — favor me with your address and I will 
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be with you at eight tomorrow morning; and you shall then know all that 
concerns me, which it is fitting, I mean, that you should know, and much 
that concerns yourself.” 

“That I shall ever see your face again I firmly disbelieve, unless it be at 
the gallows,” retorted Lindley, still excited by his taunts, “but I care not 
if all the world be acquainted with my residence, you will find me in 
Chamber street, number 40, on the basement floor, though, as I said before, 
I doubt you never mean to seek me. But hold!—on second thoughts we 
part not here ”» —— 

“ Here we do part” — returned the other quickly, as striking up the arm 
which Lindley thrust forward to detain him, he shot rapidly past him, dart- 
ed up an alley by the river side, and was lost in the obscurity. 

With a throbbing heart and aching head, Harlande hurried homeward. 
A strong light was shining through the windows of his little chamber, 
and, as he threw open the door, to his joy, no less than his surprise, Mr. 
Warburton sat by the fireside, quietly awaiting his return. “The very 
man I most desired to see,” cried Lindley, “‘ what a strange coincidence!” 

“T see nothing so very strange in it,” said the old man, “I called to 
persuade you to join a little party at my house this evening, and, finding 
that you were absent, amused myself with your favorite Plato, till you 
should return. But what on earth has happened to you ” — he continued, 
in an eager tone, as he perceived the unwonted agitation of his friend, — 
“my dear Lindley, what can have occurred to annoy you thus?” 

‘*T believe I am very childish in suffering myself to be annoyed, at what 
is, in itself, of no importance; but I met, at Hoboken, this evening, a 
strange man, of whom a floating recollection, of no pleasant tendency, 
haunts me, although I can neither say when, nor how, we have been thrown 
into collision. That he is intimately acquainted with many of my most 
private affairs, his own conversation proved ; and though his words were 
not, on the whole, uncivil, yet there was a sneer in his manner that almost 
maddens me when I recur to it. I will relate the whole occurrence to you, 
and you shall then favor me with your advice!” 

After Lindley had briefly narrated to him all that had occurred, “I can 
not deny,” — he said, — “that there is something remarkable in this ; and 
rather, as you have remarked, in the manner, than in the matter! Still, I 
can see nothing to justify annoyance, much less apprehension! You 
should have a witness at the interview, and, if you please, I will breakfast 
with you at seven, and we will arrange your mode of warfare before the 
enemy’s advance. In the mean time let me prevail on you to accompany 
me, some of our friends are looking for us at my house.” 

“You must excuse me, I believe, to night,” — said Lindley, with a very 
faint smile, — “I could not join in any lively circle, with my present feel- 
ings. A very heavy apprehension of coming evil hangs upon my mind, 
even in defiance of my better reason; for I am convinced this scoundrel 
will never show his face to me again.” 

“There I differ from you ” —cried the kind old man — “depend on it, 
my dear young friend, he will be here to his appointment; he evidently has 
sought you out, and as evidently must have some ultimate design; what 
that design may be, tomorrow will bring to our knowledge, — and now, if 
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you will not let me take you with me, good night ; and trust to an old man’s 
experience, when he prophecies, that the tidings of the morn will be tidings 
of good, rather than of evil. The croak of the raven has, ere now, been 


ominous of honor and prosperity! ” 
W. 


TO A FRIEND. 


Ere that dear form again be seen, 
Though tedious years should intervene, — 
Though ocean should between us roll, 
Such width as measures pole from pole — 
Yet still believe, my faithful thought 
Distance and time will set at nought; 
Nor deem that years, or length of space, 
Thy lov’d -emembrance can efface ! 


I will not, in an amorous tone, 

Time’s deadening influence disown, — 

1 will not, like a maniac, say, 

I see her still, who ’s far away, — 

Yet swear I, when the vision bright 
Again shall bless my aching sight, 

She then shall know, nor time, nor space 
Her lov’d remembrance could efface! 


THE DOVE. 
From the Aineid, Book 5, line 24. 


So springs the turtle from her cherished nest, 

Her home, deep sheltered in the mountain’s breast, 
Soars o’er the chumpaign, while the caverns ring 
To the wild flapping of her startled wing, 

Then, —as secure she cleaves the liquid light, — 
On balanced pinion floats in noiseless flight. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


OF 


THE FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE DRAMA, &e. 


FINE ARTS. 

GaLLerRY oF PAINTINGS, chiefly by the 
old masters. 

In the Gallery at the corner of Broad- 
way and Chambers street is a small col- 
lection of paintings, not exceeding about 
fifty in number, but which, for excellence, 
has not been surpassed for some time in 
this city. In the course of our peregrina- 
tions to supply matter for gratifying the 
public curiosity, we have looked in upon 
this collection, and have found them, upon 
the whole, of such a character as to de- 
mand something like a circumstantial de- 
tail of their characters and excellencies. 
They are not numbered, neither is there 
any catalogue of contents; but to each 
picture is appended the name of the artist 
where it could be ascertained. Without 
further preface, then, we shall describe 
them as they stand upon our note book. 

Tue Last Supper. By Guido Reni. This 
is a most beautiful painting. The principal 
figure, the Savior, is seated at the farther 
side of the table,and the fine,benevolent,but 
solemn, and melancholy up-turning of his 
eyes, indicates the importance which he 
considers the rite to possess, which he is 
then instituting, and the still greater im- 
portance of that part of his blessed mis- 
sion which is now on the eve of comple- 
tion. Around him are the disciples; — 
the beloved one on his left hand, leaning 
on his bosom, — Peter on the extreme left, 
with his brows knit, the warm and ener- 
getic expressions bursting from his lips; 
— the other disciples in various positions 
and inclinations of listening and respect, 
— forming a fine piece of grouping ; — 
and in the shade of the forezround, the 
traitor, Judas Iscariot, on whose brow 
sits dogged resolution to do the accursed 
deed. The picture itself is in a beautiful- 
ly mellow state, and the coloring of the 
ager is harmonious as well as chaste. 
t is altogether a chef d’ouvre, and would 
well repay the trouble of the visit, even if 
there were not another good picture in the 
room. — The size is about 7 feet by 5. 


Cuarist Bounp. By Guido Reni. This 
excellent picture is said to be by Guido in 
the style of Caravaggio, and were it not 
for the intimation, we should hardly have 
hesitated to pronounce it a genuine paint- 
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ing of the latter in his best manner. There 
is that tint of umber in the face and hair 
of the figure, and of the shade in the back 
ground, together with the precise attitude 
of the St. Sebastian by Caravaggio, 
which we have seen in Europe. The 
principal difference lies in the exquisite 
fineness to touch, and the perfect finish 
which are remarkable in all the works of 
Guido and of Carlo Dolci, and when we 
recollect that the artist was also a pupil of 
Caravaggio, we have only to conclude 
that this was executed before Guido struck 
out his own original style, for which he 
is so remarkable in art, and then full con- 
fidence in the originality of the piece fol- 
lows. The subject displays the Savior 
bound to a pillar; and the expression of 
countenance, pale, but resigned, — and 
the faithful anatomy of the figure, which 
is only half-length, are additional proofs 
that the hand of a master has been there. 
— Dimensions about 4, 6 by 3 feet. 


Tue Descent rrom tHe Cross. By 
Carali. The artist whose name is affix- 
ed to this painting is one with whose 
works we confess ourselves to be not fa- 
miliar. But, whether a genuine original 
or not, it is certainly a very capital pic- 
ture. The principal figure, Christ, is re- 
presented as recently taken down from 
the cross, and the body is in a reclining 
state, in the left arm of his mother, whose 
right hand is holding his right wrist; the 
Magdalen is kneeling at his feet, and the 
beloved apostle is immediately behind in 
the group. Behind is the cross, and over- 
head are cherubim looking down with 
pity and admiration on the wondrous act 
of loveto man. The relaxed state of the 
muscles, and the collapsed expression of 
countenance of the principal figure are be- 
yond all praise, but these seem not to have 
formed the main design of the artist; — 
he has been desirous of expressing grief 
under various impulses and feelings, and 
here he has succeeded to admiration. 
Mary, the mother, has her head reclined 
upon the face of her son, her own 
face is inflamed with weeping, her grief 
and sorrow are most touching, but with- 
out a shadow of impatience or remon- 
strance. There is submission in its every 
expression, — whilst the grief of Mary 
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Magdalen is nen kg in her clasped and 
upraised hands and head, and all the re- 
of passionate, half frantic, 
wailing. The apostle John, with hands 
spread forth, and tearful eye, but with in- 
dignant countenance, seems to invoke the 
vengeance of heaven on the hardened and 
headstrong Jews, — on the obstinate and 
presen generation who have thus cruel- 
y mangled ‘the Lord of life!” In the 
back ground are two Roman soldiers, ap- 
parently struck by some preturnatural ap- 
pearances, and hastening from the scene, 
affrighted. At the feet of the Savior are 
the accessaries of the picture, such as the 
crown of thorns, the nails, the spears, 
hammer, pincers, &c., smeared with blood, 
— all, in short, shewing the care of the 
painter to have every part of the story in 
correct keeping. The coloring is very 
excellent and well chosen, but the ground 
is much too light, which occasions the 
figures to be in hardly sufficient relief. 
The picture is nevertheless a beautiful 
morceau, and would be a valuable ac- 
quisition to any gallery. — Dimensions 
about 7 feet by 5. 


Sr. Nicnotas in his pastoral robes. 
The name of the artist who painted this 
picture is not known; it is of the Italian 
school, and probably a Spagnoletto. It is, 
upon the whole, a fine piece of art, but 
has inequalities of merit. The coloring 
is very sober, but the figure is in high re- 
lief, being upon a ground nearly as dark 
as that of a Rembrandt The lines and 
features of age are exquisitely portrayed, 
with the exception of those on the fore- 
head, against which we must protest; 
they are really ploughed in, and are very 
hard. The fal, flowing robes, and the 
whole of the draperies are well worked 
in. We think, however, that the counte- 
nance of the figure is somewhat wanting 
in benevolence, | when we take 
into account the act in which he is sup- 
posed to have been just engaged, the re- 
storation to life of three children who are 
before him to offer their acknowledgments. 
Of these children we may well admire 
the expression of their countenances, but 
their attitudes are horribly distorted, par- 
ticularly the one in the foreground. Nev- 
ertheless the picture on the whole is mas- 
terly. — Dimensions about 8 feet by 5, 6. 

Merivs By Rubens. This 
is an unfinished picture, perhaps only a 
sketch, but it contains a very spirited re- 
presentation of the scene, which we need 
not here describe, since it is in the mouth 
of every school-boy. The principal fig- 
ure may probably be pronounce finish- 
ed, and surely nothing can display more 
exquisitely the indomitable resolution of 
Scavola, unmingled with brutality or bra- 


vado, than does this fine figure. The 
bearing is noble, the attitude striking, the 
expression of the countenance determined, 
but not ferocious, the foreshortening of the 
right arm, which is held over the fire up- 
on the altar, is anatomically correct, and 
the reflection of the fire upon his armor 
well imagined and skilfully eflected. The 
surprise of Porsenna, who appears half 
starting from his throne, is in excellent 
keeping with the story, and the cadaver- 
ous countenance of the dead secretary as 
he lies extended on his back with the 
sword still sticking in his bosom forming 
a striking contrast to the lively expression 
in those of the other characters, is very 
admirably conceived. The visages of 
the soldiers who surround Scevola have 
a fine air, and assist greatly to bring out 
the philosophic sternness expressed in 
that of the hero, and help us greatly to 
imagine the sublimity of the feelings with 
which he is supposed to be fraught. The 
picture indeed tells a beautiful story, and 
the work we believe to be an undoubted 
Reubens. There is not, however, quite 
so much gaudiness of coloring as that ar- 
tist usually bestows upon his works. — 
Dimensions about 6 feet by 5, 6. 

A Fremisn Kitcuen. The name of 
this artist is not known, but he is evident- 
ly one who has studied carefully the de- 
tails of nature without having paid pro- 

er attention to the general coup d’ait. 

he subject represents a kitchen and an 
immense variety of articles called by 
painters ‘still life,” consisting of a hare, 
a skinned rabbit, fowls, pheasant, shoul- 
der of mutton, a loin of veal, a pig, fish, 
calf’s head, vegetables, fuel, &c. &c., and 
preparations for the culinary art are going 
on. In the back ground is a sitting room, 
with a hearth in the Flemish fashion, and 
no grate, but in which, nevertheless, there 
is also cooking going on. Nothing can 
exceed the accuracy with which each de- 
tached picture is handled, but the light is 
so mores | broken, being thrown in 
from the back, from the front, and from an 
open side-door, that there is a complete 
want of relief, and the whole is one mass 
of confusion, from which we are led to 
fear that the cook — who by the way is 
too pretty and too silly-looking for her 
business —and her assistants, will find 
great difficulty in extricating themselves 
out of such a chaos of plenty. The = 
dishes, cups, glasses, &c. are well done 
and well arranged, — but the faces, one of 
which we have just touched upon — are 
very stupid and spiritless, tame and con- 
taining no story. One exception, indeed, 
may be found in that of a poulterer or 
birdeatcher, who has just entered with a 
cage of live birds. His face is turned to- 
wards that of the cook, with an expression 
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of half drowsy, half espiegle feeling, and 
will bear to he examined ; the contempla- 
tion of it produces an amusing idea, This 
picture may be described either as a capi- 
tal failure, or as a failing capital. — Di- 
mensions about 8 feet by 7. 

Portrait of THE Painter. By Mei- 
ris. This is a capital piece, and is evi- 
dently genuine. It has the head half turn- 
ed to the spectator, and returning glance 
for glance; the expression of the eyes is 
piercing and full of genius and fire, the 
coloring is warm, and the contour of the 
countenance is lively and animated. The 
half severed lips almost lead the admiring 
spectator to expect the sound of the hu- 
man voice. This is indeed a beautiful 
hit. The artist is represented with his 

alette on his left thumb, and his pencil in 
em hand, engaged in painting a portrait of 
his daughter, the full face of whom is re- 
presented also on the canvass. — Dimen- 


sions about 2, 6 by 1, 3. 


IsaBeELLA OF Castiis, AND CoLuMBus. 
This is said to be an original, in small, 
by Velasquez, from a larger painting of 
the same subject by him, but we believe it 
to be only acopy. It is, nevertheless, a 
clever litte piece. The queen is repre- 
sented as a large and coarse looking wo- 
man, listening to the navigator with great 
attention, her hands playing witha rosary. 
— The figure and expression are however 
very good, and there is an airof verisimil- 
itude in the royal appearance. ‘The Co- 
jumbus is very fine. There is respect 
mingled with independence,in his manner 
of addressing the sovereign, and a mild, 
philosophical countenance, which interests 
and engages the attention. This is a ver 
pretty gem, although we doubt its origi- 
nality. — Dimensions about 18 inches by 
14. 

THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS. 
This is a small painting, said to be by 
Guido, but of which we have more than 
doubts. The picture is well finished, and 
the grouping is well conceived, but the 
appearance of the mother is hardly more 
interesting than that of a village nurse. 
As for the infant, considering it as new- 
born, it is a miniature man in strength. 
The anatomical proportions are perfect, 
but the animation and expression of the 
infant’s countenance, the strength of its 
muscles, and the robust health of the 
mother’s countenance, are not depicted 
after nature. 

We are obliged, in the case of this 
gallery, as in the other, to postpone the 
remainder of our examination till the 
next number, assuring our readers, in the 
meanwhile, that both these galleries are 
well worthy of public attention. 


American Acapemy oF Fine Arts. 
The Gallery of this Academy is now 
open for what is called the “ fall exhibi- 
tion.” The number of pictures is not 
great, but what they are deficient in quan- 
tity, is, on the whole, made up by the 
quality of the specimens. Among others, 
there are sixteen valuable paintings, 
which have been lent by Baron Burch- 
ardt. We purpose to make a report of 
the greater number of the pictures in this 
gallery, but shall not be able to get 
through the whole in the present month. 
By the bye, we cannot help remarking a 
defect in the arrangements at this exhi- 
bition. The pictures are not numbered 
regularly ; some not at all; and there 
are no catalogues ; — the consequence of 
which is, that the greater number of the 
visitors may wander from picture to 
picture — call some very pretty and some 
otherwise — and leave the place as wise 
as they went there, as far as the paint- 
ings are concerned. Mais commengons. 

AN aLLeGcory oF Peace. Rubens. A 
fine picture, and an undoubted original. 
The principal figure is decisive on that 
point, the large formed person, and the 
round face, nearly the same as that in his 
Rape of the- Sabines, and many other 
 Samuoe — and his grouping, which, in 

is allegorical paintings, has always 
been a distinguishing cliaracteristic, — 
point out the master. We have never 
considered Rubens as the most correct of 
anatomists in a case of distortion, and, 
in the present instance, of warriors crush- 
ed beneath the weight of their armor, we 
think the figure a decided failure. Inde- 
pendent of this, it is capital. There are 
two portraits in the piece. The figure of 
Peace is Queen Maria of Medicis, and 
that of Justice represents the wife of the 
artist. 

LanDscaPe WiTH FicuREs. Kammel 
du Jardin. 'The landscape is good, but 
itis a minor object of the artist. The 
principal aim is the representation of 
figures in the foreground, consisting of 
peasants of both sexes, with their sheep, 
goats, oxen, asses, &c. crossing a shallow 
stream. ‘The work is colored chiefly in 
gray, and is, altogether, a very fine pic- 
ture, by a distinguished artist. 

MADONNA WITH THE SLEEPING CHILD. 
Cantarini. This is a beautiful and deli- 
cately conceived picture. It is warm 
but subdued. The relaxed state of the 
infantine muscles is well expressed, and 
the chiaroscuro very well managed in the 
effect of the mother’s left hand raised to 
shade the child. 

Francis I. Kine or France. Schorel. 
This is a small painting, representing the 
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monarch in black armor, and mounted on 
a white charger. The horse is richly 
caparisoned, and the armor richly orna- 
mented. The whole of these things ex- 
ecuted with the minute care peculiar to 
the Flemish school. The anatomy of the 
horse is good, but the position of the rider 
stiff and ungraceful. 

JuDITH WITH THE HEAD OF HOLOFERNES. 
Cranach. A painting on copper, 
of small dimensions, and executed 300 
years ago. The style may be called 
quaint. The hands of the Judith are 
cased in gauntlets of a fantastical kind, 
such as was, perhaps, in use in the paint- 
ers own day. The face is very insig- 
nificant, but the head of the Holofernes, 
which, after all, was ay oy the most 
important object with the artist, is ex- 
tremely well done. The cadaverous 
expression of countenance, the near! 
closed eye, the distended nostril, are all 
very powerfully expressed. 


MorninG, Mip-pay, Eveninc. 
These pictures are by Chs. Koontz, late 
President of the Academy of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. There are three land- 
scapes, with cattle, and are assuredly 
chefs d@auvres in this class of art. The 
cattle, in all the pictures, are spirited, 
natural, and in good relief. The bulls, 
we are told, are of a race peculiar to the 
Schwarzwald, They are all worthy of 
being classed either with Cuyp or P. 
Potter. The Morning has a palpable 
mist in the back ground, which, however, 
does not hide the perspective, and serves 
but the better to bring out the groups of 
cattle in the foreground. ‘The Mid-day 
has a fine yellow warmth thrown over 
it, the cattle well brought out, and the pe- 
culiar breed accurately expressed. ‘The 
Evening has the rich re glow of sun- 
set thrown upon it, and, like the others, 
is busy with animal life. The foliage, 
in all the pictures, is remarkably fine, — 
the whole effect is rather elaborate, and 
the three are a beautiful set. 

Awitp Lanpscare. Dorner. Taken 
from nature, and representing a mill in 
Bavarian Tyrol. The foliage is elabo- 
rate, and perhaps too minute, but it is 
very chaste. The foreground represents 
a brawling brook, in which we may al- 
most see the sparkling and hear the mur- 
muring of the stream. It is a very de- 
lightful little piece, exhibiting a retired 
and romantic situation. A figure or two 
are wanted to add animation tu the scene. 

A CHILD READING a BOOK. The ex- 
pression of attention portrayed on this 
girl’s countenance is very fine. The 
high and rather projecting forehead de- 


noting intellect, the sunken eyelid and the 
half disclosed lips, shew her to be fully 
occupied with her engagement. It is a 
good picture. 

The foregoing are a part of Baron 
Burchardt’s pictures; of the remainder 
we shall give an account in our next, and 
proceed now to remark on a few of the 
other paintings in the Gallery. This 
we are obliged to do without regard to 
regularity. 

_ THEEXPULSION FROM Parapise. This 
is alandscape composition, and its object 
is not so much the display of passions 
and feelings, as of scenic effect. On one 
side of the picture are the delightful 
abodes of paradise, the air pure, the at- 
mosphere serene, fruits and flowers, bow- 
ers and thickets in all the luxuriance of 
landscape and beauty of perspective pre- 
sented tothe eye. On the other side is 
the future residence of sinful man. Two 
figures have just taken their miserable 
possession of it, at a moment when the 
thunders roll and the lightnings flash. 
The scene is a complete contrast to that 
of the paradise which they have left. 
Trees scathed by lightning, a rugged 
and rocky path; the wolf skulking be- 
hind a recess, and ready to pounce upon 
his prey. The centre represents a large 
opening in a rock, serving as the entrance 
into paradise, and through which fierce 
rays of light are streaming, as the sword 
which turned every way to guard the 
pe It is flanked on the right by 

igh pointed and impassable rocks, and 
on the lett by an abyss yawning destruc- 
tion on whomsoever should fall into it. 
The idea is decidedly original, and taste- 
ful; the contrast is good in all the parts, 
and the painting reflects great credit on 
the artist. 

Samson Datitan. Rubens. It is 
a great pity that this noble picture should 
be stuck up alone to the ceiling in an cb- 
scure corner of the room. It is one of 
which the merits have been long acknow- 
ledged, and, as a painting of celebrity, it 
would have been in better taste to make 
it more accessible to examination. The 
variety in the ages and expression of 
countenance, of the different figures in 
this group, is the great characteristic of 
the picture. The Dalilah is not good. 
Rubens, in fact, is not happy in his de- 
lineations of imaginary females. His 
taste is too much of that which is as- 
cribed to the Dutch -- gross and unintel- 
lectual. 

OF THE LATE BENJAMIN 
West, P. R. A. This splendid full 
Jength portrait was painted by the suc- 
cessor of his illustrious subject, and well 
he has sustained his pretensions to the 
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honors which devolved upon him. It is 
a most striking and spirited likeness. 
The fire of enthusiasm still sparkles in 
the eyes of the venerable man, as he sur- 
veys the cartoon of Raffael upon the 
easel, representing the death of Ananias. 
One of the distinguishing traits of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, as a painter, is, that 
he does not think any accessary of his 
picture too insignificant to be finished 
with care. The draperies are full, flow- 
ing, and complete, the roll of paper in 
the hand of the President as carefully 
shaded as though it were the only aim of 
the artist. The subject and the country 
in which it takes its place are alike wor- 
thy of each other. 

THE ENTOMBMENT oF Curist. Car- 
avaggio. The name of this painter is a 
sufficient passport to eminence; we 
confess, however, that though the picture 
has the characteristic marks of the ma- 
ster, it is not so we og as the ge- 
nerality of his works. The face of the 
principal figure, Joseph of Arimathea, 
is very fine, and the female face behind is 
also good, but the lights and shadows are 
too strongly contrasted, unless indeed it 
were a night piece with torch light, which 
this is not. The anatomy of the dead 
Christ is beautifuliy_ correct. 

Cattie. This is a small picture by 
Du Roy, and is equal to Cuyp. 


Lanpscape, WATERFALL, AND FiGures. 
Schoenbergen. A beautiful piece, the 
stream falling from the mountain’s side is 
translucent, and actually conveys a cool- 
ing sensation to the ideas, the figures are 
correct, and relieve the picture greatly, 
and the is highly delightful ; 
—this is a charming little picture. 

Maponna anpcuitp. Raffaelle San- 
zto. There are two pictures on this sub- 
ject by the same artist, one containing 
the infant reclining with its back towards 
the mother, and the other has the child 
sitting erect, and gathering a flower from 
the mother’s bosom. They are both beau- 
tiful pictures, highly expressive of ma- 
and infantine innocence. 
These, however, must not be confounded 
with the works ot the great Raffael. 

In our next we shall continue the ac- 
count, and, in the interim, we trust that, 
for the public advantage, catalogues will 
be issued to the visitor. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Lisrary of Stanparp LITERATURE. 
Works or Epmonp Borke, with a me- 
moir. 3 vols. 8vo. Geor Dearborn, 
Publisher, New York. — Mr. Dearborn 
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has done much in this celebrated and beau- 
tiful edition of the life and writings of 
Burke, towards effacing the stigma which 


_ has hitherto attached to the publications of 


the New York Press. ‘Till latterly no 
books have issued from the press of our 
metropolitan city, which any one, solicitous 
concerning the appearance of his library, 
would permit to occupy a station on his 
shelves; of these the most part have been 
bad in the paper, bad in the typography, 
bad in the binding, and rarely of standard 
qualities as to their contents ; — within the 
last year, however, many have been pub- 
lished, which are not only worthy of a 
place, but which are actually necessary to 
constitute a library. ‘The press continues 
indeed to teem with an endless succession 
of cheap and valueless novels, to which all 
the above remarks apply, but with regard 
to this we have no complaint to make ; it 
matters little what is the external appear- 
ance of a book which no one ever dreams 
of looking into a second time; but on the 
other hand where we purchase a work, to 
which we hope to recur often and again 
for information and amusement, we would 
not give a cent to have a copy printed on 
dingy spongy, paper, with a coarse and 
vulgar type, put up in flimsy boards, and 
delighting the amateur by no one of the 
beauties on which he so dearly loves to 
dwell. If the Library of Standard Lite- 
rature continue as it has begun, —Ifit in- 
deed consist of works of standard merit, 
which have been stamped by the approba- 
tion of succeeding generations, — and if it 
be carried on in the same liberal spirit, and 
with the same judi-ious taste, as the pre- 
sent volumes, we dare ensure to Mr. Dear- 
born not only the patronage of innumera- 
ble customers, but the gratitude of all those 
who wish to see the time, when American 
book-collectors shall be enabled, by the ex- 
cellence of native editions to give their 
preference to those, rather than to import 
all their most favorite authors from the 
English market. The works of Burke 
are printed in a beautiful clear type, small 
enough to comprehend the labors of this 
voluminous writer within the limits of 
three volumes, and yet sufficiently large to 
be read with no less facility than pleasure, 
the material on which they are printed is 
firm and white, and the body of the work , 
as far as we are enabled to judge upon a 
slight inspection, is unusually free from 
errors. The binding is in 
the plain rich style of British books, and 
they are embellished yet further by a fan- 
cy title, neatly engraved on steel, and a 

rtrait of the illustrious author. In short 


it is, by many degrees, the best and most 
handsomely executed publication that our 
city as produced, and gives assurance that 
we, ere long, may equal the best editions 
not of Boston only, but of London. 
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PotrnestaN Researcues.—By Wm. 
Ellis, 12mo. vols. 3and 4 New York, J. & 
J. Harper, 1833. These two volumes con- 
clude this very interesting work, and we 
deem the publishers deserving of thanks, 
for selecting a work fraught with so much 
valuable matter, for re-publication, for 
executing it with so much care, and for 
issuing it at so reasonable a price. Of all 
moral information that of the powers and 
qualities of the human mind is the most 
en as itleads us most effectually 
to know ourselves. Now this information 
can never be duly acquired by mere spe- 
culations in the closet ; it must be derived 
from careful investigations of human na- 
ture in tne various circumstances that 
display it; —- the savage and barbarous 
inhabitant of the South sea islands are as 
necessary to such investigation, as the 
most enlightened philosopher or the most 
polished courtier; and by reviewing the 
several gradations of shade from the one 
extreme to the other, we obtain a know- 
ledge of the oj erations of the mind and 
intellect, which is extremely salutary to 
our understanding, and corrective of hu- 
man vanity. Such a field has been opened 
to us, by Mr. Ellis. In the course of eight 

ears spent among a people just emerging 

rom barbarity, he has had abundant op- 
 aeancigaed of studying the uninstructed 

eart, and of marking the steps from the 
mere savage, whose physical exertions re- 
ceive little assistance from those of the 
mind, and whose impulses are obeyed 
without reflection or discernment, to those 
of the same nation after the light of science 
has begun to dawn among taem, and the 
softening ipremngnaoes christianity and the 
genial influence of moral precepts and ex- 
amples have begun to operate upon them ; 
from thence the mind naturally reverts to 
the state in which we ourselves are placed 
and we consequently are led to sentiments 
of humility and gratitude for the advance- 
ments which it has been our happy lot to 
make beyond the state which these books 
portray. We are led also to remark upon 
the gradual progress which every corner 
of the earth is making towards the acqui- 
sition of knowledge,and the application of 
its capabilities is more and more developed. 
We owe indeed an incalculable mass of 
obligation to the enlightened and judicious 
missionaries who have devoted themselves 
to the arduous task of civilizing and re- 
forming distant multitudes, and for com- 
municating important and judicious infor- 
mation homeward, of their observations. 
To none more than to the learned, pious, 
and ingenious author, of this work have we 
greater obligations of this kind ; but the 
examination of its details cannot be effect- 
ed on this eon of a periodical, it will 
therefore find amore critical dissertation 
in the body ofa future number. The work 
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is beautifull , by the Harpers, who 
bid fair to whether 
of Boston or Philadelphia. 

Noeia and Asyssinta, by Rev. M. 
Russell, L. L. D. 18mo. New York, Har- 

rs. ‘This work forms vol. Ixi. of that 
valuable collection called the Family Li- 
brary. It has come into our hands at so 
late an hour, that we can only remind our 
readers that it is from the same hands 
which gave us those beautiful accounts of 
Egypt and Palestine.. The character of 
Dr. Russell has been long established 
both as a man of erudition and of research, 
and he has availed himself, no doubt, of the 
writings of all travellers, of authenticity, 
into those regions, to make the present 
account as perfect as such a compendium 
can well be. The work is well illustrated 
with a map, plates, and wood-cuts. 


Park Taeatre. Tae Wire or Man- 
Tua.—-In consequence of the general opin- 
ion of critics, that the wife of Mantua was 
a piece well calculated for representation, 
we deferred our notice of its merits till we 
should have an opportunity of judging for 
ourselves. We have seen it, and while 
we give every possible degree of credit to 
the illustrious performers, who have in 
truth been the sole origin of Knowles’ re- 
putation, as a dramatic writer, we must 
condemn the play as almost worthless. 
Possessing no striking beauties of lan- 
guage, no originality of thought, no truth 
of character it is in fact little other than a 
series of plagiarisms in ideas, if not in 
language, from the writings of the elder 
Englishdramatists. The whole plot hard- 
ly deserves to be esteemed as more than 
an amplification of lachimo and Imogen, 
from Cymbeline; the maiden’s appeal, 
and her defence in presence of the duke, 
who instantly proclaims himself her lover, 
cannot but recall to mind, the character of 
Attanais in Massinger’s Emperor of the 
East; and the extorted confession is a di- 
rect copy of the scene from the Fatal Dow- 
ry,in which Romont compels the coward- 
ly Noval to sign the renunciation of his 
mistress. The part of Mariana in which 
Miss Kemble, vainly exerted her admira- 
ble powers of action, in endeavors at ma- 
king something, of that which the author 
had created nothing, is tame to a degree 
and in parts actually tiresome. ‘The long 
uninteresting tale of her early love, and 
subsequent abandonment, cannot, by any 
earthly means, be rendered even tolerable, 
-her delight on beholding, from the palace 
windows, the messenger of her absent lord 
is so completely overdone, that the least 
suspicious mind could not have failed to 
doubt che lady’s purity of motive, --- and 
lastly her terror at the idea of her lord’s 
going forth to vindicate her fame, by the 
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ordeal of judicial combat, is entirely mis- 
placed, and inconsistent with the feelings, 
no less than with the reason of the chivalric 
ages: a lady similiarly situated at the 
eriod, in which the plot is laid, would 
ave been the first to have buckled thespurs 
upon her champion’s heel, and girt him 
with the sword, which was to prove her 
virtue, and avenge her wrongs. The cha- 
racter of St. Pierre is the sole redeeming 
point, ina bad play; and even this, al- 
though with the splendid action and 
masterly delivery of Mr. Kemble,---whom 
we have not a moment’s hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the master spirit of the English 
stage,---it is a powerful and striking part, 
is by no means free from fault. At his 
first entry in the guise of a bold beggar, he 
rofesses himself a villain : --- proclaims 
is readiness to do aught, that man in his 
lowest state of sin and shame may do; --- 
and glorying in his own iniquity seeks but 
the wages, that he may execute the works, 
of wickedne ss ;— yet no sooner has he re- 
ceived the hundred ducats for which he bar- 
gained, and returned ere the half hour has 
expired, than he quits his old profession, 
buckles his sword upon his thigh, and goes 
forth beneath the banners of the duke in 
honesty, and honor, nor is he again indu- 
ced to deviate from the narrow path, with- 
out a painful struggle between his newly 
born integrity, and the seductive influence 
ofancient custom. Nor is the final catas- 
trophe less faulty than the earlier parts, for 
it is utterly inconceivabe, that one, who 
had displayed such deep sagacity and 
foresight in compelling the villain to sign 
his confession, should have exposed him- 
self unarmed and unsuspectingly to the 
vengeance and despair of the same villain 
when detected and exposed. In short ex- 
cept the acting of the unrivalled Kembles, 
the wife of Mantua, has no earthly preten- 
sions to attract an audience ; tue managers 
have indeed acquitted themselves most 
nobly ,----the dresses, scenery, and decora- 
tions are all in the best taste, and on the 
whole the cast of parts is ably and efficient- 
ly filled up, yet the play is equally devoid 
of animation, eloquence, or interest. We 
have often suspected heretofore that the 
Hunchback derived its merit rather from 
the originality of Miss Kemble’s con 
ception of the character of Julia, than 
from anything particularly spirited or 
novel in Mr. Knowles’ drama y---and from 
the moment of our witnessing the total de- 
ficiency of the wife of Mantua, in all the 
essentials of a play,we felt the fullest con- 
viction that our first impression was cor- 
rect, and that the beauties in the part of 
Julia belong solely and entirely to the 
fascinating actress, who has so gloriously 
represented her own sublime creation. As 
we said before nothing can be finer than 
the St. Pierre of Mr Kemble ;—fully on a 


pas with his Benedict, his Mercutio, and 
iis Falconbridge, as far as he can render 
it so, it merits to be styled, what most as- 
suredly it is, a piece of acting unsurpassed 
in vigor, force of expression, or nature, and 
capable, were it his single part, of raising 
him far above every actor of the age. ‘The 
bold, reckless, yet good-humored audacity 
of his first appearance, his sullen dislike 
to the task of villainy, which he is compel- 
led to undertake, and lastly the splendid 
burst of passion, by which he forces the 
inferior mind of his base employer to his 
bidding, are inferior to no display of his- 
trionic art that we have witnessed since 
the last appearance of that king of tragedy, 
his matchless brother. 


Mr. Power. This gentleman, after a 
short absence, in which he has been en- 
livening the walls of other theatres, has 
returned to fascinate the lovers of genu- 
ine humor by his performances. We are 
persuaded that this actor has most at- 
tentively and carefully studied the peculi- 
arities of the people, whom he so ably 
represents, and hence it is that we are so 
apt to sink the actor in the character, and 
for the moment, interest ourselves in the 
=— Paudeen O’Rafferty, or Dr. O’ 

oole, Sir Lucius O’Trigger, or Major 
O’Flaherty. The mention of the last 
distinguished worthy reminds us that 
Mr. Power has been judged, by one of 
our contemporaries, as incapable of play- 
ing anything higher than the headlong, 
uproarions, vulgar Irishman. We can, 
by no means, coincide in the opinion; 
the judgment was hastily taken up, and 
founded upon the text of a character, of 
more than doubtful merit, — Sir Patrick 
O’Plenipo—and drawn from the first 
appearance of the actor, and the first 
representation, in this country, of this 
character. It is not very often that the 
higher grade of Irishmen — as such — is 
represented on the stage, because in that 
grade peculiarity has been subdued in ed- 
ucation, and the Irish gentleman may 
be styled the best bred man 
in the world. Occasionally, however, a 
dash of humor has been thrown into the 
character, and a raciness has been thereby 
mingled in it, highly delightful and 
a pes But, whether highly spiced as 

ir Lucius or quietly expressed as Major 
O’Flaherty, we do not scruple to assert 
that Mr. Power is fully competent to do 
justice to either. 

The opinion, however, to which we 
alluded, has now, in a great measure, 
subsided, and all we have to do is to con- 
gratulate ourselves and our readers upon 
the return of one who will give us that 
which we always wish for at the fall of 
the year—a comic treat and a_ hearty 
laugh. 
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Miscellaneous Notices. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
National Portrait Gallery, No. 6. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Dearborn’s edition, Memoirs of Dr. Bur- 
ney, by Madam D’Arblay. 


DIVINITY AND THEOLOGY. 

The Douay Catechism, 18mo. 

Commentary on the Epistle to the He- 
brews, by Moses Stuart, 8vo. 

Henry’s Expositor, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Young Ladies’ Sunday Book, 12mo. 

Guide to an Irish gentleman in search of 
Religion, 18mo. 

Shimeall’s Ecclesiastical Chart. 


HISTORY. 
Spain and Portugal, vol. 5, 12mo. 


LAW. 

The ag Hall Reporter, and New York 
Law Magazine. 

Outlines of the Constitutional Jurispru- 
dence of the United States, by W. A. 
Duee, L. L. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Dr. Johnson’s Works, Dearborn’s edition. 
The Churchman’s Almanac, for 1854, 12 


mo. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Library, No. 16. 

Villers’ on the spirit and influence of the 
Reformation, 12mo. 

Verplanck’s right moral influence and use 
of Liberal Studies, 12mo. 

Ladies’ and Gentleman’s Pocket Annual, 
12mo. 

Blakeley’s Moral Science. 

Oriental Annual, for 1834, 12mo. 25 en- 

ravings. 

Library of Standard Literature, Edmund 
Burke, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Bibliotheque Choisie de Literature Fran- 
caise, to No. 12. 


NOVELS, 

Character, or Jew and Gentile, by Mrs. 
Lemon Grindstone. 

History of the Most Unfortunate of Men, 
by Capt. Chaumiere, A. M. 

The Repealers, by Lady Blessington, 2 
vols. 12mo. 

The Man-of-War’s-Man, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Headsman, by J. F. Cooper, 2 vols. 

Cherubina, by J. Burrett, new edition, 2 
vols. 12mo. 

Works of Sir W. Scott, Conner’s edition. 

Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, 2d 
series, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Waldie’s Select Circulating Library, to 
No. 14, vol. ii. 

Greenbank’s Periodical Library, No. 12, 


vol. ii. 
Village Belles, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Novels and Tales of Maria Edgeworth, 


vol. viii. 12mo. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Coplas de Don Jorge Manrigue, translated 
by Professor Longfellow. 
Shakspeare’s entire works, Dearborn’s edi- 
tion. 


Byron’s works, do. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
McCullock on Commerce. 


SCIENCE. 
as of Mechanics, by Professor Ren- 
wick, 


Ostrander’s Planetarium. 


SURGERY. 
Bertue’s Diseases of the Heart and great 
vessels. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Polynesian Researches, vols. 3 and 4. 
Outre Mer, by Professor Longfellow, 2 vols. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Randolph’s Letters to a young relative, 

Tenneman’s History of Philosophy. 

Aids to Menta! Develcpement. 

Tales from Chaucer. 

The Literary Character, by D’ Israeli. 

Life of Col. Crockett. 

A Gift for Mothers, by the author of Aids 
to Developement. 

Dr. Hornick’s Great Law of Consideration. 

Waldie’s Select Circulating Library. 

Library of Standard Literature. 

Gospel Seeds, by Rev. Cesar Melon. 

Miss Edgeworth’s Morals and ‘Tales. 

The Young Enthusiast in Humble Life. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s complete works. 

Dr. Peter's on Christian Benevolence. 

Bibliotheque Choisie de Literature Fran- 
caise. 


Mac Gregor’s British America. 

Allison’s French Revolution, of 1789. 

Conner’s edition of the Waverley novels &c. 

Greenbank’s Periodical Library. 

President Edward's works, new edition. 

De Foix, or Sketches of the Manners and 
Customs of the fourteenth century. 

ae Latter Struggles in the Journey of 

ife. 

Fanaticism, by the author of the Natural 
History of Enthusiasm. 

Dr. Ayre, on Malignant Cholera. 

History of Madagascar. 

Heeren’s Historical Researches. 

Wilson’s Wonderful Characters. 

Christian Biography. 

Note Book of a Country Clergyman. 

Christian’s Library. 
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